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HOW THE CHEROKEES ACQUIRED AND DISPOSED 


OF THE OUTLET 
By Berlin B. Chapman. 


Part Five:—TuHe CHEROKEES CONCEDE TO A CONTRACT. 


Previous articles of this series dealt with the acquisition of the 
Outlet by the Cherokees, the complexity of the Cherokee title, the 
occupation of the Outlet by the cattlemen, and the failure of the 
Cherokee Commission under the leadership of Lucius Fairchild to 
purchase the Outlet from the Cherokees in 1889. Moreover it has 
been explained that in order to induce the Cherokees to concede 
to sell the lands to the government, President Harrison issued a 
proclamation ordering the removal by December 1, 1890 of all live 
stock herded upon the Outlet. It is the purpose of Part Five of 
the series to relate how the Cherokees'on December 19, 1891 con- 
ceded to an agreement with the Cherokee Commission ceding to 
the United States all title and claim to lands between the ninety- 
sixth and the one hundredth meridians. 

On December 3, 1890, two days after the provision in Presi- 
dent Harrison’s proclamation for the removal of all live stock 
herded upon the Outlet, took effect, the Cherokee Commission 
began negotiations at Tahlequah.” The Commission consisted 
of David Howell Jerome, chairman, Alfred M. Wilson, and 
Warren G. Sayre. The Cherokees were smarting under the “un- 
reasonable hardship””’* imposed upon them by action of the Pres- 


237a The proceedings of councils the Cherokee Commission held with 
the Cherokees contain 279 pages and cover the period from December 3 to 26, 
1890. They are in the Indian Office, I. S. P., Drawer 8. 

238 See Chief Joel B. Mayes’ annual message to the members of the Na- 
tional Council, November 4, 1890, OIA., Misc. Documents, p. 27061. Mayes 
said that the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association had refused to make 
a payment due the Cherokees on July 1, but that they were more than will- 
ing to make it if allowed to occupy the lands. 
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ident. Their case in the negotiations of 1890 was left largely to 
Senator L. B. Bell and Col. Wm. P. Ross whose knowledge of law 
and facts relative to the Outlet, and whose command of English 
and cutting logic enabled them to play their role admirably. They 
did not intend to be left with a mess of pottage when negotia- 
tions with the Commission were over. 

It has been noted that there were matters, not relating di- 
rectly to land, that the Cherokees thought were as important as 
the money consideration. The committee representing them was 
authorized to negotiate for the settlement of all claims with the 
United States. Throughout the negotiations the committee took 
time for consideration and for council among themselves so that 
they could make suggestions and answers as a group and not 
merely as individuals. On the first day of the negotiations the 
Commission said plainly that they did not want the committee 
“to start off with long range firing and written propositions,” 
but to say what they thought.*’ On the second day they sub- 
mitted to the committee an offer of $7,528,442.19 for a cession 
and relinquishment of all the title, claim, right and interest of 
the Cherokee nation in and to lands in the Indian Territory 
west of the ninety-sixth meridian.”*° 

It appears that the Cherokees wanted about twice the amount 
offered, or two dollars and fifty cents an acre, and “pay” for the 
Public Land Strip. On December 9 Sayre said that no proposi- 
tion involving the purchase of, or payment for, the Public Land 
Strip would be entertained by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion realized that the lands in the Outlet could be secured at a 
less price than that asked by the Cherokees.“* “We are here 


239 Jerome said: “I have lived a good many years and it has been my 
fortune to have lived a commercial life. I have negotiated for all kinds 
of interests, lands, railroads, mines, bonds and every conceivable kind of 
interests and it has been a rule always that everything should be plainly 
told at the start. That is one of the laws of a commercial and business 
man that is almost as inflexible as the laws of nature.” 

240 The proposition bearing the signatures of Jerome, Sayre and Wilson 
is in the Indian Office, 7488 Ind. Div. 1890. It is dated Dec. 4, 1890. 

241 In council with the Sacs and Foxes June 5, 1890 Sayre said he had 
been in Washington quite a while during the past winter and knew from 
those in authority in the matter that no greater price than one dollar and a 
quarter an acre could be paid to the Cherokees for the Outlet. Sayre said 
he felt confident that before the Cherokees got through they would accept 
that price or less. 
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in the middle of the world,” said Bell, “with millions of buyers 
and compelled to sell to just one.” He considered the price 
offered as ridiculously small. “Give us the same opportunity to 
sell our lands that the monopolies have theirs,” he said, “that 
are much larger than ours, and we can net twenty or thirty mil- 
lion. These lands are not wild lands in the sense generally used; 
they are right in the heart, you might say, of the business country 
and all checkered over with railroads, and a great deal more so 
than many lands west of the Mississippi. If we were allowed to 
go out in the world and offer these lands for sale the price you 
offer us would hardly pay two years interest on them.” It was 
reported in December that John A. Blair, Secretary of the Cher- 
okee Strip Live Stock Association, stated that he would present 
Chief Mayes an offer of twenty million dollars for the Outlet.” 


Among the topics discussed in council were the salines in 
the Outlet, compensation to the Cherokees for railroad rights of 
way, tribal reservations established in the Cherokee country west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian, colonization in the Outlet of two 
thousand negroes, homeless and not desirable in the Cherokee 
home reservation, the abrogation of article fifteen of the treaty 
of 1866, and the removal of intruders from the home reservation. 
The three principal salines in the Outlet, according to Ross, had 
been leased in accordance with an act of 1882, except for the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior.“? Bell explained that 
the Secretary had not approved the leases because of certain er- 


242 Daily Oklahoma State Capital, Dec. 11, 1890. 

243 By act of August 7, 1882 the Cherokee Council was authorized to 
execute a lease of three salines for a period not to exceed twenty years for 
the manufacture of salt. The lease should insure the Cherokees a royalty 
of not less than one dollar a ton and be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Cherokee national legislature and to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The preceeds of the royalty should be applied to the educational 
fund of the Cherokees. The salines remained subject to the provisions of 
the Cherokee treaty of 1866 and the lease or leases should be liable to 
revocation by the legislative council of the Cherokee nation and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the non-performance of any of said conditions. 22 
Statutes, 349; Rept. of House Com. on Ind. Aff., July 1, 1882, H. Reports, 
47 Cong. 1 sess., v(2069), no. 1545. The Cherokees proposed to lease the 
Eastern Saline to B. W. Alberty, the Middle Saline to H. H. Trott, and the 
Western Saline to Robert D. Knight. On July 6, 1888 the leases were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior for approval. 
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rors in plats,“* but that the errors had been corrected. The 
Cherokees observed that the salines were not agricultural lands 
and they proposed to reserve them for the manufacture of salt. 
Jerome explained how plentiful salt was at Saginaw and else- 
where and remained unconvinced that salt deposits could be of 
any particular value to the Cherokees. 

An act of July 4, 1884 granting to the Southern Kansas Rail- 
way Company a right of way through the Indian Territory pro- 
vided among other things that the company should pay, “so long 
as said Territory is owned and occupied by the Indians,” to the 
Secretary of the Interior the sum of fifteen dollars per annum 
for each mile of railway it should construct in the Territory.” 
The Secretary of the Interior should apportion the money in ac- 
cordance with the laws and treaties then in force among the dif- 
ferent nations and tribes according to the number of miles of 
railway that might be constructed by the company through their 
lands. The right of way extended across the Territory in the 
general direction from Winfield to the mouth of the Washita; 
there was also provision for a branch line extending from the 
northern part of the Territory in the direction of Camp Supply 
to the western border of the Territory at or near where Wolf 
Creek crosses the same. The main line in the Outlet was about 
thirty-five miles long, the branch line about one hundred and 
twelve miles.“ 

The Cherokees said that they should not be denied the right 
to own property west of the ninety-sixth meridian, that they had 
a valuable money interest in the lands occupied by the railroad, 
and that they desired to retain the lands and thus continue to 
collect the fifteen dollars per mile. In their view the owning of 
the land upon which the railroad was built entitled them to the rev- 
enue and they considered that if they owned the land forever 
they would be paid accordingly. It was observed that if a trade 
were made the fee simple title of the Cherokee nation would 


244 See Act. Com. Belt to J. B. Mayes, June 6, 1889, OIA., L. Letter Book 
185, p. 309. 
245 23 Statutes, 73. 


246 Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Railway Compan 135 U. S: 
646 (1890). X on 
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pass to the United States; and that if the United States saw fit 
to guarantee fifteen dollars per mile, the government could pass 
its title, with the same conditions to the Cherokees. The Cher- 
okee Commission contended that there was no occupation on the 
part of the Cherokees of the right of way but only a possible 
reversionary interest to them in case the right of way should be 
abandoned by the railroad. The Commission interpreted the law 
to mean that when the Cherokees ceased to own and occupy the 
territory through which the railroad ran, then it was part of the 
contract with the company that it should not pay the specified 
sum per mile. 

Discussion regarding the six reservations in the Cherokee 
country west of the ninety-sixth meridian centered principally 
around the Osage tract. The Commission called attention to the 
provision of the treaty of 1866 whereby the jurisdiction of the 
Cherokee Nation and their right of possession should terminate 
forever, as to the districts sold and occupied; and to the fact that 
the sale of lands to the Osages had been made with the consent 
of the Cherokees who had received payment. Attention was also 
called to the $300,000 payment provided by an act of March 3, 
1883 and accepted by the Cherokees as evidenced by deeds con- 
veying the reservations in trust to the United States. Wilson 
asked the Cherokee committee to recede from their claim for 
additional payment for the Osage reservation. “If you can’t re- 
cede from that,” he said, “then in the name of justice and reason 
tell me how often you want to be paid for those lands.” He 
thought it better for the Cherokees to wait until the United States 
disturbed the possession of the Osages before additional compensa- 
tion was asked from the government. 

The Cherokees realized that the time was ripe to discuss 
the matter. They called attention to Jerome’s statement that it 
was the policy of the government “to bunch up the Indians” and 
to open the surplus lands to white settlement. It was contended 
that while the opening of the Osage tract to white settlement 
would increase the value of the lands in the Outlet, the interests 
and condition of the Cherokees would be endangered. Ross ex- 
plained that if all the conveyance outlined by the Commission 
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were admitted, the claim of the Cherokees for additional com- 
pensation for the Osage tract remained unshaken. The commit- 
tee contended that the lands in the six reservations were conveyed 
to the United States in trust for the tribes of Indians named in 
the deeds of 1883; and that if the lands were devoted to other 
uses, public settlement for instance, an equity arose in favor of 
the Cherokees. They claimed that they were entitled to such 
consideration as the Creeks and Seminoles received in 1889 for 
lands ceded in 1866. With the price of one dollar and a quarter 
an acre paid the Creeks for lands in Oklahoma district, they con- 
trasted the price of seventy cents an acre paid by the Osages and 
Pawnees. They claimed that but for the interposition of the 
United States the Cherokees would have received more money 
for the Osage lands. They also noted that the Tonkawa, Ponca, 
and Otoe and Missouria reservations were appraised at 47.49 cents 
an acre and that the price was not determined as provided in 
article sixteen of the treaty of 1866; furthermore the appraisal, 
before being raised a few cents by Secretary Schurz, was made at 
half the value of the lands because they were intended for Indian 
settlement. The Cherokees believed that additional compensation 
to them for the six reservations was taken into consideration by 
Congress when the Commission was empowered to negotiate for 
the extinguishment of all the title, claim or interest of Indians in 
and to lands in Indian Territory west of the ninety-sixth merid- 
ian. Other topics discussed were for this study less important, or 
related less directly to the Cherokee lands west of ninety-six de- 
grees. On December 26 Jerome said that on the part of the Cher- 
okees he was certain that everything had been said that skill and 
training in debate could bring to their support and that the ar- 
gument was one of the most elaborate he ever had the fortune 
to listen to. But the Commission concluded that the Cherokees 
did not want to sell the lands in the Outlet, did not propose to 
sell them by negotiation, and their third attempt to make an 
agreement with the Cherokees came to a close. 


On January 10, 1891 the Commission made a report outlining 
the points of disagreement and stating that the offer of $7,970, 
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777.53 or nearly a half million dollars in advance of their original 
offer, had been refused by the Cherokees. Three days later Noble 
transmitted the report to Commissioner Morgan who explained 
that there were two principal points of disagreement.™‘ The 
Indians demanded the right to sue the United States for any bal- 
ances in land or money they might claim to be due them under 
all treaties made since 1828. In discussion with the Commission 
they claimed that they wanted to sue for the Public Land Strip 
and specified nothing else.“* The Commission were willing to 
concede the right to sue for claims in money. The second point 
pertained to the price of the lands. The Cherokees demanded 
two dollars an acre for all lands ceded while the price offered by 
the Commission was considered equal to one dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre for the Outlet. Morgan suggested a compromise, 
namely, that the Commission yield the first point, believing that 
such action might induce the Cherokees to relinquish the lands 
for the price offered. “The Commission asks that the negotia- 
tions be only suspended,” his letter reads, “and that they meet in 
Washington to continue negotiations. The Commission states 
that this proposition to continue negotiations here was not form- 
ally agreed to by them nor by the National Council, but that the 
principal chief and chairman of the Commission and others said 
that authority would doubtless be given to a delegation.” He 
said that the Commission also stated that they were informed that 
a delegation had been appointed to come to Washington, but not 
clothed with authprity to proceed with negotiations. Morgan 
considered that if negotiations could be resumed either in Wash- 
ington or at the Cherokee capital, the concession suggested should 
be made, and that every effort should be made to secure an agree- 
ment. “There is evidently a growing disposition in Congress,” 
he said, “to secure these lands either with or without the consent 
of the Cherokees.” Considering this sentiment, of which the 
247 Morgan summarized the report in his letter to Sec. Int., Jan. 30, 
1891, OIA., L. Letter Book 210, pp. 406-410. 

248 In council December 23, 1890 Ross said that the Cherokees consid- 
ered the Public Land Strip as a part of the Outlet, and a part of the In- 
dian Territory originally, and that in his opinion if the matter were to 


come before the Supreme Court the case would be decided “exactly as 
the case of Texas v. The United States was decided for Greer county.” 
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Cherokees were doubtlessly aware, and the concession indicated, 
he noted that the Cherokees might possibly be induced to yield 


their claim to a larger price than a dollar and a quarter an acre. 


The House committees were already in action. On January 
17, Charles H. Mansur of Missouri introduced a bill’*® in the House 
of Representatives proposing that the government pay the Chero- 
kees $7,489,718.72 for all their title and interest of every character 
“to any lands lying west of the ninety-sixth degree of longitude 
in the Indian Territory, known as the Cherokee Outlet.” The 
preamble stated that the government was willing to allow the 
Cherokees one dollar and a quarter an acre, the price originally 
offered by the Cherokee Commission for the lands, which were 
estimated to embrace 6,574,486.75 acres. If the Cherokees should 
refuse to accept the specified sum the President was authorized 
within ninety days thereafter by proclamation to declare the lands 
incorporated into the Territory of Oklahoma and to open the 
unassigned and unoccupied portion to settlement and entry only 
under the homestead and townsite laws applicable thereto. 


On January 28 the Committee on the Territories referred the 
bill to the Secretary of the Interior with a request for his views 
on the desirability of its passage. In the words of Noble the bill 
was, “inadvertently referred,” by Assistant Secretary Chandler to 
Commissioner Morgan who on February 4 reported that he did 
not think it should receive favorable consideration.” Morgan 
said that neither the action of executive officers of the govern- 
ment nor the provisions of treaties concluded prior to that of May 
6, 1828, had any bearing upon the present status of the Outlet, for 
by that treaty a perpetual outlet west and a free and unmolested 
use of all the country, under the sovereignty of the United States, 
lying west of the seven million acre tract was guaranteed to the 
Cherokee Nation. He said that prior to the treaty of 1866 the 
Cherokees had a full and complete fee simple title to the lands 
in the Outlet, and that article sixteen of that treaty “did not 


249 House Bill 13195, H. Journal, 51 Cong. 2 sess., p. 146. There is a 
printed copy of the bill in the Indian Office, 948 Ind. Div. 1891. 

250 Morgan to Sec. Int. Feb. 4, 1891, ibid.; also in L. Letter Book 211, 
pp. 1-11. 
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change or modify” their title to lands west of ninety-six degrees, 
but only made certain provisions whereby friendly Indians could 
be settled there. He considered that the unoccupied lands in the 
Outlet were absolutely private property in which the United © 
States had no more interest than has a State in private lands 
which are liable to escheat; and that the only right which the 
United States had in the lands was that of settling friendly In- 
dians there as prescribed in the treaty. He noted that the gov- 
ernment had also the right of eminent domain, which right could 
hardly be stretched to include public settlement of the lands under 
the homestead laws upon the payment of the cost of the same. 
“If they should be so opened and the case could come before the 
courts,” said Morgan, “I have no doubt but that it would be de- 
cided that such appropriation, without the consent of the Cher- 
okees, is clearly illegal and void and that the purchaser would 
have no valid title therein. The fact that these lands are not 
needed by the Cherokees,” he said, “their national domain being 
sufficiently extensive for their reasonable wants and that they can 
legally enjoy no usu-fruct therefrom, can have no bearing upon 
the question.” 

Attention was called to the treaty of 1835 providing that the 
lands ceded to the Cherokee nation by that treaty, should at no 
future time, without their consent, be included within the terri- 
torial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory. Morgan 
considered that the opening of the Outlet without the consent of 
the Cherokees, not only would be a violation of the terms of the 
cession and of the conveyance in the Cherokee patent, but it 
would be also “a violation of this further solemn stipulation of 
the treaty.” In his opinion the government could not afford to 
disregard its solemn obligations and violate its faith in order to 
open the lands to public settlement, even though the opening was 
desirable. Finally, he noted that the only material points of dis- 
agreement were in the price to be paid for the lands, and the right 
to sue in the courts for the recovery of certain other lands. “I 
- think that these conditions can yet be reconciled,” said the Com- 
missioner, “and the United States acquire a clear title to these 
lands without resorting to the violation of solemn pledges or at- 
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tempting to confer upon others a title which it itself does not 
possess.””*? 

On February 9 Jerome and Sayre who were in Washington 
addressed a letter”? to Richard M. Wolfe and David Rowe, dele- 
gates representing the Cherokee nation, and also in the city, stat- 
ing that at the time the Cherokee Commission left Tahlequah 
it made a proposition ** to resume negotiations in Washington 
for the relinquishment of the Cherokee title to the Outlet, but 
that the Commission had not been officially notified what the 
action of the Cherokee National Council was in the premises. 
The letter stated that “we are informed that you are the only 
authorized delegates of the Cherokee Nation”; and the resump- 
tion of negotiations was proposed. An immediate answer was 
requested because of the approaching close of Congress. On the 
same day the delegates replied that they had no authority to enter 
into the proposed negotiations. In reference to the proposition 
they said that “there were no further instructions given the Com- 
missioners on the part of the Cherokee Nation. Neither were 
they formally discontinued by the Legislature, or by its author- 
ity.”** On the same day Jerome and Sayre laid the correspon- 
dence before Secretary Noble, stating that on December 26, 1890, 
when the proposition was submitted, “from all the advices we 
could get, we had abundant reasons for believing that the sug- 
gestion for the resuming of negotiations here would be provided 
for.” The report of the Commission on January 10, 1891, as sum- 
marized by Commissioner Morgan shows that the resumption of 
negotiations at Washington was only probable. The Commission 
could not have been ignorant of the reluctance of the Cherokees 
to part with their title or rights in and to the lands of the Outlet. 
And if they journeyed to Washington with a serious intention 


251 Wiled with Morgan’s letter in the Indian Division files is a note of 
same date by Noble saying in part: “Will the Asst. Atty. Genl. please ex- 
amine this report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and formulate a 
reply to him pointing out his errors of law and fact, and requesting a re- 
port free from the charges that those who differ from him in judgment are 
reverting to violation of solemn pledges etc.” 

252 A copy of the letter under date of Feb. 9, 1891 is in the Indian 
Office, 406 Ind. Div. 1891. 

253 A copy of the proposition, under date of Dec. 26, 1890, is in ibid. 

254 A copy of the letter by Wolfe and Rowe to the Commissien is in ibid. 
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to resume negotiations there, and secured no more “advices” prior 
to February 9, any surprise they expressed at the reply of Wolfe 
and Rowe must be attributed to their own stupidity. 

Secretary Noble however seems to have seen only more of 
what he called “impudence” on the part of the Cherokees. On 
February 13 he transmitted Morgan’s letter of February 4 to the 
House Committee on the Territories together with a letter?” in 
which he warmly endorsed the measure proposed by Mansur, and 
urged that Congress pass this or some similar measure. He re- 
sorted to various treaties, court decisions and correspondence tend- 
ing to show that the Cherokee nation had only an easement in 
the lands of the Outlet. He did not deal gently with the law 
and facts as set forth by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He said recent communications of the Cherokee Commission 
showed that during the past year their attempts to effect an agree- 
ment with the Cherokees had been barren of results, if not en- 
tirely futile, that negotiations had come to an end and uncer- 
tainty existed as to their renewal.” 

Why Noble kept for a week Morgan’s report of February 
4 is hardly clear. At any rate two days before it was transmitted 
to the Committee, that body, already advised of Noble’s views, 
made a report in which it urged the passage of a bill similar to 
that introduced by Mansur.”’ The Committee reviewed the his- 
tory of the Cherokee title or rights in and to the lands in the 
Outlet, and stated that for over ten years prior to the advent of 
the cattlemen, the position of the Cherokees had been that the 
Outlet was absolutely sold to the United States** for the settle- 


255 Noble to I. S. Struble, Feb. 13, 1891, S. Ha. Doecs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., 
v(2900) no. 63, pp. 1-9; also in Appendix A of the report of Sec. Int. for 
1891, H. Hx. Docs.; 52 Cong. 1 sess., xiv (2933). 

256 On February 14, 1891 Noble sent the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
a copy of the Department letter to Struble, stating that it was “for your in- 
formation and in connection with your report of February 4, 1891.” The 
letter to the Commissioner was typed, but at the close of it the following 


sentence is written in ink: ‘This is for your information and not for 
further discussion.” The letter is in OIA., Int. Dept. Letter Book 81, Pt. i, 
1s BT 


257 Report of Feb. 11, 1891, H. Reports, 51 Cong. 2 sess., iv (2888), no. 
38768. The substitute bill was numbered 13572. 

258 “We have a perfect right,’ said the Committee, ‘‘to plow these lands 
with a red horse, representing friendly Indians, at 47.49 cents per acre, but 
if we wish to plow them with a white horse, representing the white peo- 
ple, and offer them $1.25 an acre, then they insist upon a fabulous price— 
in other word, are determined to drive a hard bargain.” IJbid., p. 21. 
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ment of friendly Indians thereon. According to the Committee 
the legislation authorizing the creation of the Cherokee Commis- 
sion was the direct result of a desire expressed and statements 
made by Chief Mayes on February 13, 1889 that such a commis- 
sion should be sent to the Cherokees. The Committee said: “The 
question of the opening of the lands of the Cherokee Outlet to 
civilization and settlement is the burning proposition of the day, 
in all the great Southwest. It probably is the most important 
question connected with the Department of the Interior under 
this administration.” This was but an echo of a report made a 
few weeks before by the House Committee on Indian A ffairs™® 
stating that hundreds of thousands of people were praying Con- 
gress to open the lands, that many in wagons and tents were wait- 
ing on the Kansas border, that beyond question Congress had the 
right to terminate the easement and to open the lands to white 
settlement and that “to longer dally with the cattle companies and 
the Cherokees” was a criminal waste of time.” But the Fifty- 
first Congress had only three weeks to complete its work and the 
question of the Outlet was left to its successor, not to assemble until 
December. 


Territorial officers had something to say about the Outlet. 
On July 6, Abraham J. Seay, an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma Territory, in an oral opinion”? brushed aside 
the Cherokee title and in a certain sense the Outlet with it. He 
made no mention of the fact that the Cherokee nation by treaty 


: sie Report of Jan. ‘23, 1891, H. Reports, 51 Cong. 2 sess., iii(2887), no. 
584. 

260 The recommendations of the committees were not unlike that made 
by Lucius Fairchild a year before: “The first step ought to be taken by 
Congress in my judgment by declaring open to settlement the ‘Outlet’ to 
which in my opinion the Cherokees have no title or a title so shady that 
the offer of $1.25 per acre is three times too large.” Fairchild to Noble, 
Jan. 18, 1890, Fairchild Papers. 

261 Guthrie v. Hall, 34 Pac. 380 (1891). Seay delivered the opinion orally 
‘ because he had “so much work to do.” Seay to Noble, July 10, 1891, OIA., 
7181 Ind. Div. 1891. On July 9 The Kansas City Times observed that Seay’s 
decision made “Colonel Mansur’s hope of getting his bill through next win- 
ter seem reasonable.” It was noted that the Cherokees would likely 
meet the government readily and “sell the faint title they have.” 

In regard to the weakness of Seay’s opinion see the statement by Sen- 
ator Dawes, May 9, 1892, Cong. Record, 52 Cong. 1 sess., p. 4089; see also 
Com. Morgan’s statement, footnote 286 below. 
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and by patent had been guaranteed “a free and unmolested use 
of all the country lying west, of the western boundary” of the 
seven million acre tract. In his opinion the Cherokee title to the 
“perpetual outlet, West” was a mere easement, a use subject to 
forfeiture in case the Cherokee nation became extinct or aban- 
doned the Outlet. He said that the west end of the Outlet, hav- 
ing been closed by the purchase of all lands west thereof from 
Mexico by the United States, and the east end of the Outlet hav- 
ing been effectually closed by the voluntary sale and conveyance 
by the Cherokee nation, for cash, of more than two million acres 
(by permission and with the approval of Congress) to the Osages, 
Pawnees and other tribes of Indians, it had “ceased to be an out- 
let to the west, or an outlet in any sense to any place.” He said 
that the character of the Outlet had been changed, and the object 
for which it had been granted had been defeated and totally 
destroyed, by the voluntary acts of the Cherokee nation. “This 
constituted an abandonment of any title therefore vested,” he 
stated, “and there is now no tract or parcel of land that answers 
to the description of ‘outlet to the west’ as used in the patent to 
the Cherokee nation.” Thus Seay decided the matter of abandon- 
ment. 


Edward B. Green, chief justice of the court, believed the mat- 
ter of abandonment was a political question, refused to decide it, 
but his implication was clear enough. “If the Cherokee Nation 
has ceased to use the outlet as an outlet,’ he said, “the cesser of 
the use has terminated their estate, and the lands have reverted 
to the United States. But whether there has been a cesser of the 
use is rather a political than a judicial question, which should be 
settled by Congress and the chief executive of the nation. And 
if the lands have been abandoned as an outlet, and subjected to 
other uses by the Cherokee Nation, or with their consent and by 
their authority, their estate has terminated and they have reverted 
to the United States.”*® 


Green held that the lands, having been ceded and granted as 
an outlet, could not lawfully be used for any other purpose. He 


262 Opinion filed Sept. 16, 1891 in Jordan v. Goldman, 1 Oklahoma 453. 
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considered that if they could be used by the Cherokees for the 
purposes of a stone quarry,’ farming and other purposes, the 
distinction between the perpetual outlet west and the permanent 
home, so scrupulously maintained in the several treaties, and in 
the Cherokee patent, would be completely nullified. His con- 
struction of the language of the Cherokee treaty of 1835 presents 
an interesting contrast with that made by President Jackson.”** 
Green considered that in making the treaty the United States 
and the Cherokees understood that the Outlet was intended as 
“an outlet only”; he said that if it could have been used for the 
purpose of a home there would have been no necessity for the 
purchase of additional lands provided for in the treaty. In his 
view the provision of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 that the United 
States might settle friendly tribes of Indians in any part of the 
Outlet, clearly showed that when the treaty was made the Cher- 
okees did not claim the right under prior treaties and their pat- 
ent, to settle upon and occupy the Outlet as a home or that they 
had any other use in it than that of an outlet. Green agreed 


263 On September 138, 1886 John W. Jordan and Jesse Bushyhead se- 
cured from the Cherokee nation a “Mineral License’ to prospect for and 
engage in the quarrying of stone for five years on a certain tract of land 
five miles wide, and extending from the Arkansas River due west about 
thirty-three miles. The tract of land was bounded on the north by the 
south line of Kansas. Jordan and Bushyhead lacked sufficient capital to 
successfully mine stone on the tract. On March 30, 1888 they entered into 
a “Stone Mining Contract” with David L. Means, a citizen of the United 
States, who agreed to furnish all the money required for the working and 
carrying on of the business. He also secured full control and manage- 
ment of the business. The contract should exist and be in force during 
the continuance of the said license, and the renewal of the same. By 
March 1890 a large amount of valuable stone had been and was being taken 
from the quarry. On January 27, 1891 Assistant Attorney-General Shields 
advised Noble that no action of the authorities of the Cherokee nation 
could legalize any license to mine stone for sale in the Outlet. (The doc- 
uments above referred to are in OIA., Misc. Documents, pp. 21826-29). On 
February 28 Lieutenant Henry J. Goldman, under orders from the War 
Department, proceeded to the quarry and there directed Jordan and other 
persons in and about the quarry to remove from the Outlet, and to cease 
quarrying stone at the quarry. Jordan and others filed a bill in the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma praying for an injunction to restrain Goldman 
from ejecting them from the Outlet, and from closing up the quarry. The 
injunction, for reasons given by Judge Green, was denied. 

264 See Chron. of Okla., xv, pp. 41-42. 
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with Judge Parker that the estate of the Cherokee nation in the 
Outlet was a base, qualified or determinable fee.” 


As might be expected the first Territorial Governor furnished 
what fuel he could for the flame. He said that he knew of noth- 
ing more gratifying to the people of Oklahoma district and the 
near-by States than the opening of the Outlet and that he knew 
of no reason why it should not be opened. He recommended 
that if Congress failed to open the lands that the President should 
do so by proclamation. “If they may be bought ‘for the use of 
friendly Indians at 47 cents an acre’ from the Cherokees,” he said, 
“I see no reason why the Cherokees, 70 miles away, should object 
to white people settling them at the same price, and if they do 
object I see no reason why we should not take them anyhow, at 
not exceeding the above price.””®° 


About November 1 there appeared a red-covered pamphlet of 
fourteen pages by Robert L. Owen entitled, 4 Plan for Saving to 
the Cherokee People Millions of Dollars.*’ The keynote was: 
“Let us allot the Outlet, patent it to our citizens, confirm our 
right to sell to United States citizens by act of Congress and get 
every dollar of value that there is in the Outlet for our own peo- 
ple.” Owen also said: “We should put a vested right in the 
hands of the citizens, that will stand against even an act of Con- 
gress and we should do this immediately for reasons that are 
clearly seen. If we can give a FEE SIMPLE to the Pawnee, we 
can give a FEE SIMPLE TO THE CHEROKEE. We have a 
FEE SIMPLE TITLE, the grant was by treaty, declared by a pat- 


ent and repeatedly recognized by every branch of the government. 


265 Green made so rank an error of fact in regard to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas 
Railway Company that Commissioner Morgan observed that the force of his 
reasoning as to the Cherokee title was destroyed. Morgan to Sec. Int., 
Jan. 26, 1892, S. Hw. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., v(290), no. 63, pp. 24-25. 

266 Report of George W. Steele, 1891, H. Hx. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., 
xvi(2935), p. 542. 

267 There is a copy of the pamphlet in OIA., 8689 Ind. Div. 1891. Sev- 
eral hundred copies were printed for circulation among the Cherokee 
councilmen and others. Owen said that lands in the Texas Panhandle and 
west of the Outlet were selling for five dollars an acre for agricultural 
purposes. He estimated that by the execution of his plan the Cherokees 
would receive about thirty million dollars for their lands in the Outlet, 
or about four times the amount offered by the Cherokee Commission. 
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We have given a FEE SIMPLE DEED to various parts of this 
OUTLET by a patent to the Poncas, Pawnees, Nez Perces, Otoes 
and Missourias and Osages, the United States acting as their trus- 
tee—and by our trustee or agent, the Secretary of the Interior, we 
have issued thousands of patents to portions of the Cherokee Out- 
let commonly called “The Strip,’ which lies now in Kansas. If we 
patent it to our own citizens the titles will be good and we can 
maintain them in court and go to Congress and prevent any legis- 
lation to interrupt our individual titles. The Congress would 
allow our citizens individually to dispose of these titles to United 
States citizens who desire to buy.” It was observed that the lands 
had been surveyed and a comparative valuation made section by 
section. A division of lands by evaluation and by lottery was 
proposed. Owen noted that there was no likelihood of the gov- 
ernment settling friendly Indians in the Outlet for “what no man 
desires, what no man advocates and strives for, can not result in 
legislation by Congress.” The plan was doomed from its birth 
because the dominant powers of the government did not admit 
that the Cherokees had a fee simple title to the unassigned lands 
in the Outlet; nor could it be expected that Congress would grant 
to the Cherokees as individuals what it denied to them as a na- 


tion. The first effective blow to the plan was dealt by certain 
Cherokee leaders. 


There is evidence that Secretary Noble in 1891 adhered to 
the policy of depriving the Cherokees of a return from the lands 
of the Outlet. On August 25 General Miles transmitted to the 
Adjutant General the following telegram,”* received from the 
Commanding Officer at Fort Reno, Oklahoma: “Instructions of 
twentieth regard to Cherokees received. Only one man in Strip 
has claimed to be a Cherokee; he has no farms or crops and most 
of his cattle have been removed. It is reported Cherokees are 
arranging to ship cattle to and open farms in Strip. Notice should 
be given at once that President’s order will not protect Indians 
or cattle not in Strip at its date.” On August 29 Noble sent 


268 The telegram of Aug. 25, 1891 is in the Old Files, A. G. O., 14601 
12 ety ID. IS@ul. 
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President Harrison a copy of the telegram with a letter,” the 
following sentence of which was the most important: “I submit, 
in my opinion, that the Proclamations of the President, February 
17 and September 19, 1890, relative to the removal of cattle from 
the Cherokee Outlet should stand, as the facts as set out in the 
enclosed telegram show that there are no Cherokees who have 
made permanent settlement and opened farms which they are 
improving and cultivating, and whose removal at this time would 
cause a loss of their crops and great sacrifice.” 


Commissioner Morgan still believed in the validity of the 
Cherokee title and a few members of Congress were willing to 
give it their support. But the Cherokees were aware of volcanic 
rumblings in Washington, sensitive to the element of popular 
clamor in the opinions of Judges Seay and Green, and well might 
they have suspected the ambitions of an Oklahoma governor. In 
June, September and October the Cherokee Commission con- 
cluded agreements with the Wichitas, Kickapoos and Tonkawas 
respectively and on November 18 final negotiations were opened 
with the Cherokees at Tahlequah.” The Cherokees were rep- 
resented by Elias C. Boudinot, chairman, Joseph A. Scales, George 
Downing, William Triplett, Joseph Smallwood, Thomas Smith 
and Roach Young, appointed by virtue of the authority of an act 
of the Cherokee National Council, approved November 16. 
Boudinot took the role played the previous year by Ross and Bell 
and he was also presiding officer at the meetings. 


The Commission proposed to purchase the Cherokee claim 
to the Outlet whether it was good or bad. At their request the 
Cherokee committee on November 27 set forth the terms on 
which the Cherokees were willing to sell their unceded lands 
between the Arkansas River and the one hundredth meridian.”” 


269 Noble to the President, Aug. 29, 1891, O. I. A., Record of Letters Sent, 
No. 73, pp. 258-259. 

270 The proceedings of the councils the Cherokee Commission held with 
the Cherokees in 1891 contain 206 pages, and the period covered is from No- 
vember 18 to December 19. The proceedings are in the Indian Office, 
I. S. P., Drawer 8. 

271 The proposition of November 27, 1891 contained eight articles and 
is in S. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess. v(2900), no. 56, pp. 14-16. 
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Provision was made for the removal of intruders, the abrogation 
of article fifteen of the treaty of 1866, adjustment of certain ju- 
dicial matters including the right of the Cherokees to enter suit 
against the United States for any alleged or declared amounts of 
money or land withheld or promised by the United States to the 
Cherokee nation by former treaties or laws, adequate compensa- 
tion for rights of way held by railroads in lands to be ceded, 
payment of $400,000 not paid to the Cherokees by the Cherokee 
Strip Live Stock Association because of the removal of cattle 
from the Outlet, compensation to Cherokee citizens for improve- 
ments on lands to be ceded, and three dollars an acre for all lands 
to be ceded. The committee claimed that three dollars an acre 
was not an excessive price considering that lands in the Public 
Land Strip were selling at that rate while lands farther east and 
in southern Kansas were selling from ten to twenty dollars per 
acre, and that certain lands in the Cherokee Strip in Kansas when 
privately sold in a large tract had brought seven dollars an acre. 
They noted that the innumerable boomers who rushed into the 
Outlet every year was evidence that a large portion of the coun- 
try was adapted for homesteads. On December 1 Sayre said that 
stripped of every condition the Commission would not pay two 
dollars per acre for the Outlet, and the committee stepped down 
to that price.”” 


The claim of the Cherokees that they had a contingent in- 
terest in the reservations in the Cherokee lands west of ninety- 
six degrees remained alive and active. Boudinot was aware of 


272 Boudinot gave the following illustration in reference to guardian 
and ward: “A man is the guardian and the ward has a horse that is worth 
$100. The guardian wants that horse; he goes to the ward and says that 
horse is worth $100, but you are a minor and can’t sell it to anyone un- 
less I say you can and I won’t let you sell it to anyone else. I have lots 
of horses and can’t afford to give you $100 for the horse though he is worth 
it; now I want that horse and will give you forty dollars for him. I want 
him for one of my boys; you can sell it or not as you please; you can’t 
sell it to anyone but me because I won’t let you and if you don’t sell it 
one of my boys will ride it to death before you become of age and can 
help yourself, just as you say the ‘boomers’ are riding the Strip to death. 
We recognize it aS a good deal that way with the Strip. We will tell our 
guardian in this same illustration that we know it; we are powerless and 
can’t help it; we don’t want the $40 but to keep the horse from being 
ridden to death we will take $60 although the horse we know is worth 
$100.” Council proceedings, loc. cit., p. 151. 
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“the inevitable”’—the Outlet would be opened to white settlement. 
It was largely a matter of whether the Cherokees should make 
an agreement with the Commission or leave the matter to Con- 
gress. A portion of President Harrison’s annual message of De- 
cember 9 was read with interest at Tahlequah. The President 
said that while the Department of the Interior had not been of- 
ficially advised of any substantial progress in the negotiations, the 
price of one dollar and a quarter an acre was in his judgment, 
when all the circumstances as to the title and the character of 
the lands were considered, a fair and adequate one and should 
have been accepted by the Cherokees." On December 14 Chief 
Mayes died and negotiations were temporarily suspended.” By 
December 16 all questions precedent to that of price had been 
determined. The Commission offered $8,353,326.32 for the lands 
and the Cherokees asked $9,788,136.34. As Boudinot said, fur- 
ther negotiations looked like “haggling over six bits in a ten dollar 
trade.” 


Matters rose gradually to a climax at the councils of Decem- 
ber 17 and 19. On the former day Boudinot explained that in 
negotiating the Cherokees were willing to sacrifice millions of 
dollars they believed rightfully theirs in order to get the United 
States to carry out unfilled promises. He said that if the Cher- 
okees were permitted to sell the lands as contemplated when pat- 
ented that they could get three dollars per acre and not three 
hundred voices in the Cherokee nation would be heard to sell 
them for that price. “We are a people growing in population,” 
he said, “and it requires no stretch of imagination to think of 
some near day when the land in the Cherokee home tract will not 
be sufficient to sustain the Cherokee people. If we sell you this 
land today west of ninety-six degrees we will have enough for 
the present wants by getting the intruder out of here as you prom- 


273 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ix, 203. 

274It was the irony of fate that Chairman Fairchild should largely 
attribute the failure of the first attempt of the Commission to purchase the 
Outlet to the “cuss,” “the rascally Chief,’ completely controlled by the 
cattlemen to the injury of his people; that Mayes should play a tragic role 
in the last scene of successful negotiations, and that it should fall the 
lot of Fairchild’s successor to pay tribute of “profound respect” to the mem- 
ory of a great chief. 
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ise, but, sirs, our next generation will go out on the broad con- 
tinent of America to find homes. We would not have it so if 
we could help it. There are not fifty acres I can guarantee you, 
gentlemen, in the home tract to the head of good tillable land; 
there is less than 166 2/3 acres to the head of good, bad and in- 
different. . . . And if we had our way about it and were pro- 
tected as the government should protect her title that she guar- 
antees, we would not sell an acre of this land west of ninety-six 
degrees for ten or fifteen—no, nor twenty dollars, but circum- 
stances are not such as we would have them; we have concluded 
that we would sell this land and when we set out to sell that land 
we found out what similar land was worth and even then set the 
price a dollar lower. The love of money is not so great among 
this people that it would part with this land but for the circum- 
stances that surround it. These promises of the government to 
protect us in our home interests have induced us to leave the price 
and come down to two dollars per acre and yet the same reasons 
induced us to make still another step down. We are now at the 
point, gentlemen, where we must hear from you; we have done 
the acting so far; we think it is fairly your turn now.” The 
Commission implied that Boudinot had underestimated the qual- 
ity of land in the Cherokee home tract and explained that the 
road to highest prosperity was probably that of diversified occu- 
pations and industrialization. 


When the next council convened on the morning of Decem- 
ber 19, Jerome stated that if the Commission said nothing more 
the one thing left was for them to bundle up their baggage and 
leave Tahlequah. He said that he was willing to give his judg- 
ment and conscience another twist in an effort to break the dead- 
lock, and was willing to make the effort only “for the purpose 
of getting out of this dilemma and showing you that we are gen- 
erous in trying to get out of this fix.” He agreed to add to the 
price offered the sum of $80,000, or the amount appropriated by 
Congress in 1888-89 for the benefit of the freedmen, Delawares 
and Shawnees and charged to the Cherokee nation. “This is the 
extreme limit,” he said, “to which we can go and have the ap- 
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proval of our conscience; this is the extreme limit of our judg- 
ment and ends all matters of appraisement and judgment on be- 
half of the Commission.” He expressed grave doubts whether an 
agreement providing such a sum would meet with the approval 
of the President and Congress. 


Boudinot suggested that the Cherokee Committee have a 
meeting to consider the additional sum offered, and a short re- 
cess was taken. The Cherokees multiplied the additional sum by 
three and added on a little more. After the recess Boudinot said 
that they had long since got to the point where they were getting 
less than the value of their lands. “We have unanimously agreed 
to decline your proposition of this morning,” he said, “and make 
one in turn that is the last one we shall make you and that is not 
because we do not think our land is worth more but in order that 
at the very extreme edge of possibility we may be able to agree. 
We now offer you on the part of the Cherokee nation to insert in 
the proposition where the number of dollars for the cession and re- 
linquishment is named, this sum: $8,595,736.12.” He suggested 
that the council adjourn until half past one o'clock. In the after- 
noon session Jerome, after insisting that his views presented during 
the morning were sound and sure to meet the approbation of Con- 
gress, said: “I think we have staid here long enough and placing 
the additional responsibility on you, we have decided to accept 
your proposition.” 

Thus after spending fully twenty-three weeks in Tahlequah 
and many more in Washington, en route and in preparation, the 
Cherokee’ Commission concluded their most important agree- 
ment.”” Articles fifteen and sixteen of the treaty of 1866 were 
abrogated. The Cherokees ceded all title and claim to lands be- 
tween the ninety-sixth and the one hundredth meridians. The 
amount the Commission agreed to pay for the lands was in ex- 
cess of $728,389.46, the aggregate previously appropriated by Con- 
gress and charged against the lands of the Outlet west of the 
Arkansas, and also in excess of $1,099,137.41 paid by the Osages 
for the lands occupied by them and the Kaws. Thus the total 


275 The agreement is in Indian Affairs, 1893, pp. 522-524; Kappler i, 490. 
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consideration received by the Cherokees for the relinquishment of 
claims to lands between ninety-six and one hundred degrees was 
$10,423,262.99."" The sum named in the agreement was $1,106,- 
017.39 more than that provided for in the original letter of in- 
structions to the Commission, and $624,958.59 more than that of- 
fered by them in 1890. But the Commission said plainly that they 
“could do no better” while the Cherokees considered the price a 
minor matter?” 


The Commission explained that if the Cherokees had accept- 
ed the offer promptly in 1889 the interest on the money at five 
per cent would have almost equaled the difference in price: a 
They applied the price in three ways. (1) If it pertained only to 
the 6,022,745.11 acres being the quantity of the unoccupied lands 
west of the Arkansas, the rate was $1.427 an acre. (2) If it in- 
cluded the four reservations west of the river, or an additional area 
of 551,732.44 acres the rate was $1.31 an acre. (3) If the price in- 
cluded the Osage and Kaw reservations the rate was $1.05 an 
acre. The agreement provided that not to exceed seventy allot- 
ments in the Outlet might be taken by citizens of the Cherokee 
nation. The right of selection was made to depend upon perma- 
nent and valuable improvements made prior to November 1, 1891. 
Allotments were limited to eighty acres and the price of $1.40 for 
each acre taken in allotment should be deducted from the sum 
due the Cherokees for the Outlet. It was provided that unless the 
agreement should be ratified by Congress and the appropriation 


276 Morgan to Sec. Int., Feb. 6, 1892, 8. Hx. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., v(2900), 
NO; DO, Ds) 9. 

277 The “blighting curse of intrusion’ by unauthorized persons on the 
home reservation was the first and greatest grievance of the Cherokees. 
Concerning the agreement Principal Chief C. J. Harris observed that the 
Indians had not been anxious to sell the Outlet, had not received a tithe 
of the value of the lands, and he added: “As our tenants had been ejected 
and we were unjustly and uselessly deprived of the revenue derived from 
the grazing thereon and were constantly importuned and harassed by the 
Government of the United States for their sale, and our efforts to have the 
intruders removed having proved fruitless, we finally agreed to the sale, 
with the hope that our country would be freed from these pests, and the 
jurisdiction of our courts over our citizens be more firmly settled. The 
money was the least of these considerations.” Message to the Cherokee 
Council, Nov. 8, 1892; a part of the message is in H. Hx. Docs., 52 Cong., 2 
sess., xii (3087), p. xlix. 


278 Cherokee Com. to the President, Jan. 9, 1892, S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit. 
p. 138. 
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of money made on or before March 4, 1893 the agreement should 
be void. The Commission felt sure that the National Council 
would act favorably upon the agreement,” and it was ratified by 


that body January 4, 1892.”°° 


Just before the agreement was concluded Jerome said that in 
all the transactions of his long life there were none in which he 
took more pride than in it.** Later the Commission said that in 
their belief “after it is all done, that the agreement is a proper 
one, and we are content with it.”"** President Harrison consid- 
ered that the agreement was perhaps the most satisfactory that 
could have been reached”** and he was inclined to follow Noble’s 
recommendation that it should be ratified by Congress. 


The Cherokees did not wish to give up the inheritance of 
their fathers; like Naboth they had a vineyard but did not gov- 
ern the kingdom. And the forcing of them to sell their lands 
may well be classed among the most glaring examples of injus- 
tice done to Indians by the government.”** By the appraisement 
following the treaty of 1866 the government proposed to pay the 
Cherokees less than fifty cents an acre for the lands if friendly 
Indians were settled thereon. When it proposed to open the lands 
to white settlement the Cherokees held out as long as discretion 
permitted and in selling them charged what the traffic would 


279 Jerome to Noble Dec. 23, 1891, OIA., 9426 Ind. Div. 1891. Cf. footnote 
269 above. 

280 The act of the National Council in ratifying the agreement specified 
that the lands might be included within the territorial limits and jurisdic- 
tion of any State or Territory directed or authorized by Congress, provided, 
that the sum of $112 be deducted from the per capita share of money of 
each and every person who might take an allotment of land according to 
the provisions of the agreement. In the Indian Office, 439 Ind. Div. 1892, 
there is a copy of the act certified by Principal Chief Harris, January 7, 
1892. The act is also in Cong. Record, 52 Cong. 2 sess. p. 187. When it 
developed that adopted citizens could take allotments but were not entitled 
to share in money payments, Commissioner Browning said that the ques- 
tion of how the Cherokee nation could reimburse itself for the lands taken 
by such allottees was one for the consideration of that nation and with 
which the United States had no concern. Letter to J. W. Duncan, July 11, 
1898, OIA., L. Letter Book 261, pp. 410-412. 

281 In council with the Pawnees November 2, 1892 Jerome said that the 
Cherokees were “virtually white men and just as smart as anybody when 
it comes to making trades.” 

282 Letter to the President, Jan. 9, 1892, S. Hx. Docs., loc. cit., p. 14. 

283 Annual message, Dec. 6, 1892, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
ib, BY, 
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bear. Secretary Noble thought that the Cherokees received a very 
large consideration. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
when lands were cheap and the supply easily met the demand, 
they secured from the government a vast area that became of 
great value toward the close of the century. A laissez faire policy 
might have left them powerful landlords or wealthy speculators 
to the detriment and jealousy of thousands of whites. It is easy 
to agree with Secretary Teller and Secretary Noble that such a 
policy would have been unwise. The government gave and the 
government took away. This was a better policy than to have 
confined the Cherokees in the beginning to a home reservation 
large enough only for allotments of average size, with a title un- 
disturbed by sovereign power. 

In the appendix of his annual report, under date of Novem- 
ber 1, 1891, Noble incorporated his letter to Struble of February 
13. This action by Noble was hardly fair play considering that he 
had told Commissioner Morgan to drop the question of the Cher- 
okee title to the Outiet and also omitted to publish Morgan’s letter 
of February 4. It was certainly poor departmental cooperation and 
could not be justified whether Noble believed that he had written 
a brilliant letter to Struble, or whether he believed that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs had exhibited asinine traits in an un- 
usual degree. In a letter of January 26, 1892 Morgan rightly said 
that as the matter involved was one of the very highest moment, 
and as the statement was made that he had fallen into “many 
errors of law and fact,” it seemed obligatory for him to lay before 
Noble a further discussion of the subject.” 

Morgan, like his chief, marshalled the evidence for his side 
and his letter had both force and length.*® He delved into let- 


284 Hl. EH. Dale, “Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association,’ Ohron. of Okla., 
Vv, pp. 77-78. 

285 Morgan to Sec. Int., 8S. Hx. Docs., loc. cit., no. 63, pp. 9-28. This 
letter and Noble’s letter of Feb. 18, 1891 were requested by a Senate reso- 
lution of March 16, 1892 and they were published together. 

286 Concerning the opinion in Guthrie v. Hall, Morgan said: “The ‘out- 
let’ is some ten townships in width, or sixty sections. By locating sixty 
friendly Indians on contiguous forties, the United States, under the opinion 
of Judge Seay, who appears to assume that all of the lands west of the 
ninety-sixth degree are a part of the ‘outlet’, could have caused an ‘aban- 
donment’ of the entire ‘outlet’, except the 9,600 acres required for these 
sixty Indians, which is hardly supposable. Besides, what becomes of the 
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ters of the Department of the Interior, gleaned sentences from 
court decisions and sought out clauses in the Statutes at Large in 
an effort to show that his letter of February 4, 1891 did not con- 
tain “many errors of law and fact.” He noted that a patent is 
the highest evidence of title. It appeared to him that the distinc- 
tion between the Cherokee home reservation and the Outlet was 
wholly obliterated by the Cherokee treaty of 1835. He expressed 
his belief that whatever might be the title of the Cherokees to 
lands in the Outlet, the lands could not be opened to public set- 
tlement without their consent. Perhaps the sanest view, and yet 
one somewhat vague, was that expressed by Shields, who, after 
reading Noble’s letter of February 13 and Morgan’s reply thereto, 
concluded that it was of little moment whether the title or rights 
of the Cherokees in and to lands of the Outlet was a mere ease- 
ment as Noble held or one of property and perpetuity as Morgan 
maintained, but that the Indian title, whatever its character, was 
exclusive as to possession and indefinite as to time, subject to the 
provisions of the treaty of 1866, and would continue until law- 
fully extinguished.*" The title of the Cherokees was not good 
enough for them to settle on the Outlet, and yet good enough to 
keep citizens of the United States from settling there. 


Since Noble in his report of 1891 had publicly given Morgan 
a slap in the face, it would seem right that he should have suf- 
fered him in his fourth and final annual report to use a paragraph 
in which to extol his own achievement in regard to concluding the 
Cherokee agreement. Morgan wrote: “After weeks of tiresome 
and fruitless efforts on the part of the Commission to reach a con- 
clusion with the Cherokees, Judge Warren G. Sayre, a member 
of the Commission, called on me in this city and informally re- 
ported the failure of the Commission to make any terms in re- 


treaty stipulations that the Cherokee Nation shall retain jurisdiction and 
right of possession over all of said country until sold and occupied, after 
which their jurisdiction and right of possession are to terminate forever 
as to each of said districts thus sold and occupied.” Ibid., p. 25. 

287 Shields to Sec. Int., Feb. 25, 1892, 8. Hx. Docs., loc. cit., no. 56, pp. 
25-26. Relative to Morgan’s letter of January 26, 1892 and filed with it 
in the Indian Office is a note by Shields to Noble saying in part: “There 
is nothing in it to change my views as heretofore expressed in opinions.” 
561 Ind. Div. 1892. 
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gard to the outlet. In that conference I made some suggestions 
as to how an agreement could perhaps be effected. Upon Judge 
Sayre’s return the Commission acted on those suggestions and suc- 
ceeded in effecting the agreement which is now under considera- 
tion by Congress.”** Noble said he was satisfied that Morgan was 
laboring under serious misapprehensions and that his claims were 
a novel pretension. He referred the matter to the Commission 
who said that the agreement in their opinion was a good one, 
that the credit belonged to them, that they never had any official 
communication”? with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
that they not only resented but protested against any credit being 
given him for suggestions.” 


Morgan promptly replied that he cheerfully consented to the 
omission of the paragraph because Noble requested it, but that he 
did not recognize the justice of the criticisms made upon it for the 
statements were, from his point of view, entirely justified.”** A 
week later he addressed a letter to Noble giving for his informa- 
tion certain “facts” which he said were unknown to some if not 
all of the Commission and which had furnished the basis of his 
inference.” This letter shows Morgan at his worst; indeed he so 
badly confused article four of the proposition made by the Cher- 
okees on November 27, 1891 with article four of the agreement 
that his letter would make the close of a worthy achievement 
seem ridiculous. He pointed out the compromise suggested by 
himself in the letters of January 30 and February 4, 1891 and 
noted how darkly Noble had written of prospects of success on 
February 13 following. He referred to a conversation with Sayre 
288 The paragraph is quoted by Noble in OIJA., Record of Letters Sent, 
No. 77, p. 218. In the report as printed the paragraph was stricken out 
except for the bald statement that an agreement was finally effected and 
was then under consideration by Congress. Indian Affairs 1892, 79. 

289 This clause may explain a good deal. A Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs who had more backbone than a chocolate eclair would hardly re- 
main passive and observe one of the most important matters pertaining to 
the Indians dealt with by an outside hand. 

290 Some correspondence between Noble and the Commission in regard 
to the matter is incorporated in the letter by Noble to Com. Ind. Aff., Nov. 
11, 1892, OIA., Record of Letters Sent, No. 77, pp. 216-226; see also Sayre 
to Noble, Nov. 29, 1892, OIA., 9054 Ind. Div. 1892. 


291 Morgan to Sec. Int., Nov. 12, 1892, OIA., 9032 Ind. Div. 1892. 
292 Morgan to Noble, Nov. 19, 1892, ibid. 
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prior to the agreement and to one after the agreement in which 
Sayre said “frankly and with great good nature” that he had been 
encouraged to resume negotiations because of the former con- 
versation and that success was due largely to suggestions he had 
there received. Finally Morgan said that the thing he had advised 
was done and that his compromise was in the main carried out, 
namely, that the Cherokees were granted the right to enter suit 
for land as well as money and that they had made concessions 
on the price. Noble explained that the desired right to sue for 
land was resisted by the Commission and was not contained in 
the agreement. “Your support of this proposition was not suc- 
cessful,” said Noble, “and the basis of your claim resting upon it 
is certainly not sustained.”**? In his annual report he said that the 
Commission were entitled to the highest commendation for their 
untiring efforts in effecting the agreement against most discour- 
aging obstacles, but he made no mention of Commissioner 
Morgan in relation thereto.*** 


On January 18, 1893 a convention was held at Guthrie pur- 
porting to be attended by more than seven hundred delegates from 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma Territory and the 
Five Civilized Tribes, representing commercial organizations and 
the leading professions. A number of resolutions were drawn up 
requesting among other things that Congress ratify the Cherokee 
agreement and open the Outlet to settlement as early as possible.” 
It was stated that nearly twenty thousand homeseekers were tem- 
porarily living on its border. The agreement with certain amend- 
ments was ratified by Congress’ on March 3. The amendments 


293 Noble to Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 5, 1892, OIA., Record of Letters Sent, 
NOR Tee SG. 

294 Noble to the President, Nov. 15, 1892, H. Hx. Docs., 52 Cong. 2 sess., 
SCH BOS Ne Ws Sahat, 

295 The resolutions were referred to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs on February 7, 1893; 8. Misc. Docs., 52 Cong. 2 sess., 1(3064), no. 43; 
see also Morgan to the Sec. Int., Aug. 27, 1892, Indian Affairs 1892, pp. 
79-80. 

296 Act of March 3, 1893. 

27 Statutes, 640. It was provided that any railroad company should be 
relieved from any further payment of compensation to the Cherokee na- 
tion as required by law for running a railroad across the Outlet. 
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were accepted by the Cherokees *” on April 3 and a eee of re- 
linguishment to the United States was executed May 17.°" Sixty- 
two citizens of the Cherokee nation received allotments under 
the provisions of the agreement; the surplus lands were opened to 
white settlers on September 16; the Cherokee Commission was 
dissolved on November 7; and the Cherokees had disposed of the 
Outlet. 
THE END 


297 Browning to Sec. Int., Sept. 16, 1893, Indian Affairs 1893, p. 33. 
There is a certified copy of the act of the Cherokee Council in the Indian 
Office, L. 20006--1893. 

298 The deed or “contract” is in ibid.; it is recorded in the Indian Office, 
Land Div., Record of Treaties, iii, 52-68. 

Much of the value of this series of articles is due to two friends. Paul 
M. Niebell, Attorney of Record for the Creeks and Seminoles, was called 
to my rescue often among the old files and records in the Office of Indian 
Affairs. Brent Morgan, whose proficiency in that office is proverbial, toler- 
ated scores of my questions about the location of unprinted sources. 

299 Dr. Berlin B. Chapman is Professor of Economies at the Fairmont 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia. He was Assistant Pro- 


fessor of History at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1927- 
1930. 
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THE PART PLAYED BY THE ENSLAVEMENT OF 
THE INDIANS IN THE REMOVAL OF THE 
TRIBES TO OKLAHOMA 


Gerald Forbes 


Christopher Columbus inaugurated Indian slavery in this 
hemisphere when he introduced the culture of sugar cane in the 
West Indies. The Caribbean planters were prosperous while the 
supply of enslaved native labor was adequate, and the number of 
planters increased with their prosperity. Consequently the de- 
mand for Indian slaves increased. Disappointed gold seekers were 
quick to find remuneration in supplying the demand for slaves, 
and their ships soon had removed most of the Bahama native 
population.* Spanish land grants included the bodies of the na- 
tives occupying the areas, and the Catholic Majesties sanctioned 
Indian slavery as being in accord with the laws of God and man 
—otherwise the Indian could not be reclaimed from idolatry.” 
Those Indians who escaped enslavement were forced to pay 
tribute.® 


The Spanish plantation system was modified in 1529 when 
Cortez transferred it to the continent. Officially, no Indian was 
given the Spaniards to serve them nor were the families, persons, 
or goods of the natives to be wronged.* Hernando de Soto, on the 
contrary, when he explored the southeastern area of the present 
United States, was equipped with chains and iron collars with 
which to shackle captives. DeSoto’s principal assistant held an es- 
tate in Cuba and needed slaves. The patent of Ponce de Leon 
provided that the Indians on any islands that he might discover 


1 James Rodway, The West Indies and the Spanish Maine, London, 1898, 
19-20. 

2Almon Wheeler Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times Within The 
Present Limits of the United States, in Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, LIV, No. 3, Columbia University, New York, 1913, 49. 

3 Rodway, op. cit., 15-16. 

4Charles C. Royce, Indian Land Cessions in the United States, High- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Hthnology, II, Washing- 


ton, 1899, 539. 
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should be distributed among the members of the expedition, so 
that each might be well paid.” Thus was the servitude of the 
American aborigines established by the first Europeans, but by 
1650 the Spanish laws placed a ban on the use of Indians as bur- 
den carriers.° 


The enslavement of the southern Indians had been started 
before the Carolina colonizing patent had been granted (1663). 
A group of New Englanders settled at the mouth of the Cape Fear 
river in 1660; but the hostility of the Indians forced them to aban- 
don the colony in three years. The Indians had been aroused by 
the activity of the colonists in kidnaping the native children and 
selling them into slavery in New England.’ One of the reasons 
for the Tuscarora War was the enslavement of Indian children.® 
Lord Baltimore was authorized by Charles I to put the Indians to 
death or save them, and at that time the salvation of the natives 
was equivalent to slavery.” 


Two decades after the founding of the Carolinas, one ob- 
server avowed the relations of the English and the Indians to be 
most friendly. He called attention to a special court established 
by the proprietors to settle differences between the settlers and the 
natives.” But that condition likely pertained to a small area, be- 
cause the next year (1683) the colonists were warned of the evils 
and dangers likely to result from enslavement of the Indians."* 

The first and chief offenders in the enslavement of the In- 
dians were the English traders, who acquired the services of the 
natives in all possible ways. Some of these English men lived 
among the tribes and maintained groups of slaves with which to 
capture Indians for sale into servitude in the West Indies.” By 
1685 the Indian slave trade was a business in the Carolinas. In 


5 Lauber, op. cit., 49-51. 

6 Royce, op. cit., 539-541. 

7John S. Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in North Carolina, in Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, XIV, 179-263, Baltimore, 1896, 239. 

8 Lauber, op. cit., 197. 

9 Royce, op. cit., 551. 

10 Alexander S. Smaley, jr., ed., Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1780, 
New York, 1911, 172-173. 

11 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1681-1685, London, 1898, No. 1284, 508-510. (Hereafter Cited, Calendar.) 

12 Lauber, op. cit., 183. 
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addition to the traffic of the traders, the slave market was in- 
creased by numerous Florida captives taken by the Yamassee, 
whose raids were encouraged by the English.’* The proprietors 
decreed that no Indians be sold as slaves unless they were taken in 
war with the English."* The efforts of the proprietors, and their 
agents the governors, were futile, however.’® With the expand- 
ing of the relations of the colonists with the Indians, South Car- 
olina became the center of the slave traffic in natives.’® 


The most spectacular slave raid was led by Colonel Moore in 
1703 against the Indian towns in northern Florida. Probably 
Moore, formerly governor of South Carolina, took about 1,500 
Indian captives back to Charlestown; but not all of them were 
sold as slaves. Moore was angered when the officials prevented 
the sale of all the prisoners, for the profits of the expedition had 
thus been reduced and he argued that his men should receive 
about one hundred pounds each from the spoils of the enter- 
prise.’ Earlier in the century an attempt had been made to regu- 
late the traffic through the licensing of the traders,'* but by 1707 
South Carolina was encouraging the slave trade. Bolts, locks, and 
shackles were supplied the traders. Special brands were supplied 
to differentiate the tribal origins of the captives.” The South Car- 
olina Assembly (1707) set up a Commission of nine members to 
direct the slave business of the traders. The Commission attempt- 
ed to regulate the trade, but without success, and more Indian 
slaves than before were transported to Boston, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, and the West Indies. An 


13 James G. Johnson, “The Colonial Southeast, 1732-1763; An Inter- 
national Contest for Territorial and Economic Control,’ University of Colo- 
rado Studies, XIX, No. 3, Boulder, 1932, 168. 

14 Calendar, 1685-1688, No. 172, 39. 

15 Lauber, op. cit., 178; Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1928, 38. 

16 Verner W. Crane, “The Southern Frontier in Queen Anne’s War,” 
AHR, XXIV, 379-395, New York, April, 1919, 381. 

17 Herbert Hugene Bolton, “Spanish Resistance to the Carolina Traders 
in Western Georgia, 1680-1704,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, Savannah, 
June, 1925, 115-130, 128; John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek In- 
dians and Their Neighbors, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin, No. 
73, Washington, 1922, 123; Lauber, op. cit., 135; Col. Quary to Council of 
Trade and Plantations, May 30, 1704, Calendar, 1704-1705, 145. 

18 Smaley, op. cit., 270. 

19 Johnson, op. cit., 169. 
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act was passed by the Assembly to empower the commanders of 
expeditions to purchase Indian prisoners more than twelve years 
of age. These slaves were then to be bought for not more than 
seven pounds by the Public Receiver and sold by the proprietors 
in the West Indies. The purchase and enslavement of a free 
Indian was forbidden, and the penalty for conviction was sixty 
pounds.” 

The greedy Carolina traders, however, sold their goods for 
high prices and paid the Indians low rates for their pelts, thus 
promoting economic servitude. They intrigued to incite inter- 
tribal wars and bought the captives of both sides. In 1715 the 
once-friendly Yamassee’s uprising was caused in part by the fear 
that they too were to be enslaved by their allies, the English.” 


Apparently the Yamassee War largely was the result of eco- 
nomic injustice, and other neighboring Indians joined in butcher- 
ing the English. The English had divested the Indians of their 
lands by fraud and force. They had asserted that the Indians had 
no more claim to the soil than the bear or deer. To enslavement 
the English had added such abuses as beating, mutilation, theft of 
personal property, and pursuit with dogs.” It was believed that 
about 15,000 Indians participated in the attack on the English.* 


This uprising did not end the Indian slave traffic, however, 
for the next year a decree was issued making it illegal to brand 
the captives with hot irons. It provided for branding by tattoo 
with oil and gunpowder. This decree may have been disregarded, 
however, for at a later date three branding irons for marking 
slaves and peltry could be purchased for one pound ten shillings.” 
By 1732 the South Carolina slave business was no longer a major 
trade.” But the Creeks still feared enslavement in 1763 when the 


20 Lauber, op. cit., 136, 180-182. 

21 Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, March, 1714, 
to Oct., 1718, London, 1924, 54. (Hereafter cited, Journal.) 

22 Swanton, op. cit., 100; Lt. Gov. Spotswood to Council of Trade and 
Plantations, June 4, 1715, Calendar, 1714-1715, 200. 

23 Thomas Bannister to Council of Trade and Plantations, July 15, 1715, 
Calendar, 1714-1715, 234-235. 
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Treaty of Augusta was signed. The Creeks refused to go nearer 
Charleston than Augusta for this treaty conference.” By 1780 all 
the southern coastal Indians had been exterminated or had re- 
treated to the interior and joined the stronger tribes.” 


The uses of the Indian slaves were limited. The first Euro- 
peans found them convenient as burden carriers. DeSoto at one 
time had eight hundred burden carriers.”® The Indians during this 
exploratory period served also as guides and interpreters. In co- 
lonial Louisiana the Indian slaves tilled the soil2° In the first 
half of the seventeenth century the Spanish started the fortress at 
San Augustin on which the Apalachee Indians worked for sixty 
years.» In 1685 Doctor Woodward became ill while among the 
Creeks, and he was borne on a stretcher to Charleston, while one 
hundred and fifty braves carried his peltry.*” By the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the Indians were being used as guides, 
farmers, porters, household servants, interpreters, and builders. 
As porters they were very important to the English traders, who 
by 1707 were selling much goods to tribes living seven hundred 
miles inland.** This use of the Indians amounted to slavery, al- 
though the natives retained their freedom, for the trader would 
give the native a bit of cotton cloth or a string of beads for the 
portage of a heavy bundle of pelts across a fourth of a continent. 
With beads, hoes, axes, guns, powder, and shot, the traders gath- 
ered fifty thousand tanned skins for exporting at Charleston in 
1709.** That year Charleston extended its trade to the Missis- 
sippi.” By the time of the Yamassee War the traders in the in- 


27 Journal of the Proceedings of the Southern Congress at Augusta, 
1 October to 21 November, North Carolina Colonial Records, XI, 156-179, in 
Clarence E. Carter, “British Policy Toward the American Indian in the 
South,” English Historical Review, XXXIII, January, 1918, 37-56, 38n. 
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terior were demanding porters of the various tribes. ‘These por- 
ters would be expected to carry burdens of seventy to one hundred 
pounds as far as five hundred miles.** In 1717 the Savannah fac- 
tor sent a shipment of beaver skins to Charleston for which the 
porters received each nine inches of stroud cloth, and those who 
were loaded for the return trip were given each one pair of cot- 
ton stockings.*’ The most satisfactory use of the Indian slaves, 
however, was as hunters and fishermen.** An Indian hunter was 
expected to gather three hundred pelts annually." In 1712 a 
South Carolina law permitted an owner to work his Indian slaves 
for hire. About thirty years later a committee, seeking ways to 
encourage immigration, included a proposal that slave owners be 
prevented from teaching their servants trades that would compete 
with the skills of newly-arrived whites.*° 


The continental Indians had no Las Casas, as had the Carib- 
bean natives, and the South Carolina proprietors granted the priv- 
ilege of selling the captive aborigines as the “cheapest means of 
encouraging the soldiers of the infant colony.” Governor West 
saw in the sale of the captive Indians a means of paying for the 
defense of the colony. The Assembly wished to control the slave 
business, and offered Governor Johnson two hundred pounds for 
his cooperation, but he refused because the perquisites of his office 
were more profitable. At New Orleans, Bienville requested the 
Minister of Marine for authority to trade Indians for negroes in 
the West Indies. He would have traded three Indians for two 
negroes, because the Indians ran away and were not so docile.** 
The value of the Indians as slaves is to be seen in the fact that 
during the Tuscarora War (1711-1712) more than seven hundred 
were sold for ten pounds each. If an Indian captive were killed, 
the public treasury paid the captor ten pounds, which must have 
been less than the sale price or there would have been no incentive 
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to spare the life.” By 1713 the colony of North Carolina was deal- 
ing in Indian slaves to be shipped to the West Indies. Two years 
later the laws were changed to provide for public auctions of the 
slaves that brought revenue to the colony, but the buyers were re- 
quired to send the Indians to the Indies within two months. By 
1721 South Carolina had placed an import duty on Indian slaves. 
As early as 1703 Indian slaves were considered taxable property in 
South Carolina, while in 1690 they were looked on as property 
that might be used in the payment of debts.” 


In their home areas the captive Indians were difficult to govern. 
When enslavement was attempted near the scene of capture, the 
Indian was in a position to escape momentarily. The uncon- 
quered remnant of the tribe might prove dangerous to the cap- 
tors of their relatives.** 


The West Indies offered the chief market for the Indians, for 
there they could be exchanged for the more tractable negroes or 
could be sold for good prices. But when the New Englanders had 
depleted the supply of nearby natives they bought servants from 
Maine and the Carolinas. Cotton Mather once bought a Spanish 
Indian as a gift for his father.” 


The number of enslaved Indians is difficult to determine, 
and likely will remain an estimate. Colonel Moore captured more 
than one thousand, and the raids of Barnwell, Nairn, and Palmer 
brought nearly fifteen hundred more Indians to slavery by 1724." 
In 1708 Indians were believed to have supplied one-fourth of the 
slaves in South Carolina.” In that year Governor Johnson re- 
ported that there were five hundred Indian men in slavery, six 
hundred women, and two hundred children.** For comparison, 
there were reported 4,100 negro slaves in the colony.” 
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The economic results of the enslavement of the Indians were 
various and numerous. One of the reasons for founding Georgia 
as a non-slave colony was to forestall the escape of Carolina 
slaves” The slavery traffic resulted in inter-tribal wars, which 
disrupted the colonial trade with the warring Indians and their 
neighbors. The wars also cleared large areas of the native pop- 
ulation, opening more territory for the expansion of the English 
colonies. Since the traffic in Indian slaves was profitable, the pro- 
prietors became jealous of the incomes of their officials and re- 
moved several governors, thereby preventing stable government 
in the colony of South Carolina. While the enslavement of the 
natives injured the trade in English goods by depopulating whole 
regions, it was in turn an aid to business, for through the forced 
labor of the Indians the traders transported stocks of merchan- 
dise far and gained an economic hold on the interior. Thus 


did the Indian porters serve to spread geographic knowledge 
among their conquerors.™ 
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NOTES OF A MISSIONARY AMONG THE 
CHEROKEES 
Edited by 


Grant Foreman. 


When the Cherokees removed from the present Pope County, 
Arkansas, to the Indian Territory in 1829, Dwight Mission was 
moved also and located on Sallisaw Creek in the present Sequoyah 
County, Oklahoma. Two branches of the mission were removed, 
one of them named “Forks of the Illinois,’ which later became 
Park Hill Mission. The other was located high up on Sallisaw 
Creek near what was then called Flint but now Stilwell. 

This mission, called Fairfield, was first directed by Dr. Marcus 
Palmer, missionary and physician of White Plains, New York, who 
undertook to start a school there in 1830. Mr. Palmer proposed 
that he and his wife would board fifteen Indian children for fifty 
cents each a week. But from a prevailing drought there was not 
sufficient water in the stream to run the little mill required to 
make the meal essential to the support of the children expected to 
attend, and so opening of the school was postponed. The Cher- 
okee, Walter Webber, who lived near by was much interested in 
the education of the children and offered to help. Conditions 
improved and by 1832 the school had thirty pupils. The follow- 
ing Christmas, as Palmer prepared a little celebration for his Cher- 
okee friends, Walter Webber sent word that he was going to have 
a Christmas party at his house and had all the children and grown 
people in the neighborhood in attendance. 

Palmer was aided by his wife and Jerusha Johnson, teacher, 
of Colchester, Conn., who arrived at Fairfield January 3, 1833. In 
1835 he had sixty pupils, but reported the sad news of the death 
of Walter Webber on April 4. Palmer’s wife, Clarissa, had been 
ill for two or three years and returned to her home at Granville, 
Ohio, where she died on September 8 of that same year. A Baptist 
missionary named Samuel Aldridge who was in the country came 
to Fairfield to receive medical attention at the hands of Dr. 
Palmer, and died there November 22, 1835. The next year on 
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February 7, Widower Palmer married his assistant, Jerusha 
Johnson. He served at Fairfield until about 1839 when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Elizur Butler. 

In December Mr. Butler reported to the Indian Agent, in 
reply to a circular issued by the department, that he had twenty- 
two pupils, fourteen of whom were girls. The original buildings, 
he said, consisted of a double log cabin sixty feet by twenty-six, 
a story and a half high with two stone chimneys, a school house 
twenty-two feet by twenty-six, with a stone chimney, and out- 
buildings, all erected at the expense of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, except eight or nine hundred 
dollars advanced by the Cherokee Nation. Since he arrived at the 
mission, he said, the dwelling house had been repaired with ad- 
ditions and a meeting house and school room had been erected, 
both under one roof. The whole building was fifty by thirty feet 
in size, having a movable partition. The labor of hewing, collect- 
ing materials, making shingles and putting them on this building 
was nearly all done by Indian neighbors of the school, but the 
sawed lumber, nails, glass, and carpenter work was at the expense 
of the mission board. 

Reverend Mr. Butler went to the Cherokee Female Seminary 
about 1852 and the next year Rev. Edwin Telle was reported at 
Fairfield. In 1855 the mission was served by Rev. Horace A. 
Wentz, missionary, Mr. and Mrs. James Orr, assistants, and Miss 
M. E. Denny, teacher. 

Reverend Charles Cutler Torrey who had just graduated from 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., was married Septem- 
ber 5, 1855. The young couple then left for Indian Territory and 
in the autumn took up their work and residence at Fairfield. The 
following are extracts from the autobiography of Mr. Torrey kindly 


furnished by his daughter, Miss Emily R. Torrey, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


We rested at Fairfield until my horses’ heels were healed. 
A——' was much better after a little rest and took charge of the 
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school as there was no teacher. She stayed there all winter. 

After a few days, I started out on horseback to ride the two 
hundred miles to the Choctaw Mission. Spending the first night 
at Lee’s Creek, I reached the Arkansas River early in the afternoon 
of the next day, but had to wait with several others until nearly 
sundown for a scow to be bailed out to take us across. It was 
too late for me to go farther that night and I had a very pleasant 
visit with Dr. Butler, my predecessor at Fairfield, who had a small 
church in Van Buren. From there, according to his advice, I went 
to Lenox, Dr. Hobbes’ Station, instead of keeping directly on to 
the more southern stations. I reached there the day before Christ- 
mas. It was warm and sunny—so warm that I sat without a coat 
at an open window. But the next morning it was fearfully cold, 
so that all the water in the house was frozen. It was one of the 
“Northers,” as they are called, a cold blast sweeping down from 
the Rocky Mountains. We had them in the Cherokee Country, 
but they are worse farther south. Sheep are often killed by such 
sudden and violent cold. I preached the next day in the log 
church, a large building which was impossible to heat. We had 
to make the services as short as possible for the few people who 
ventured out. Learning from Dr. Hobbes the condition of things 
in the Mission with reference to the slavery question, I thought 
that I ought to hear from the secretaries of the Board in Boston 
before deciding anything, so turned back toward the Cherokee 
Country. 


On my way to Fairfield, I reached Lee’s Creek about dinner 
time. My horse was tired, so Brother Ranney” offered me his. I 
was late in starting, but he said that the horse was familiar with 
the road and would be sure to take me to Palmer’s Mill, only half a 
mile from the Mission. Mr. Copeland was at Lee’s Creek, jour- 
neying toward Fairfield with a double wagon and a Choctaw boy 
who was not well, and though I might have travelled with them, 
I chose to go on. I loaned them my thick blanket and took Mr. 
Copeland’s thin one, as they were to camp out, and I expected to 
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be in Fairfield before dark. However, I lost my way soon after 
I had started, and in turning back, met Mr. Copeland’s wagon. 
I remembered that I had no matches, and begged some from them, 
but they had only a few and gave me less than half a dozen. It 
was the last day of 1855, and I had been so delayed that the light 
was soon gone. The night in that region falls at sunset like the 
putting out of a candle, and I found myself suddenly in the dark. 
Soon after I found that my horse was out of the road, I dismounted 
and tried to find it, but only wandered deeper into the woods. 
Feeling about, I found a fallen tree, and tying my horse, I scraped 
together some dry stuff and lighted a fire. I took off my saddle 
and with that and the blanket fixed a sleeping place where the 
tree trunk sheltered me from the wind, and after gathering fuel 
for the fire, I lay down for the night. In the morning I awoke 
before light. There was a pale old moon rising behind the trees. 
I saddled and mounted my horse, who whinnied as soon as I 
rose, and I supposed that being cold and hungry, he would start 
back toward Lee’s Creek and so bring me to the road. Without 
touching the reins, I told him to go on, but he refused to start off 
in any definite direction, and I saw that he was as thoroughly lost 
as I was myself. I then started riding towards the moon, keep- 
ing it directly in front of me, and watching for a trail. I soon 
came to a blazed path which lay across my course, and wishing to 
go north, I turned to the left, followed the blazed trees, and came 
to the edge of a bluff. There I saw a cabin in the valley below. 
The negro woman who lived there gave me feed for my horse 
and directed me to Fairfield, only about four miles away. I 
reached there about nine o’clock and knocked at the door of the 
school. A small boy came to the door. I told him to tell the 
teacher® I was there. 


We remained at Fairfield during the winter, I doing mission- 
ary work and A—— teaching the school, awaiting further orders. 
We had a very uncomfortable winter, boarding with Mr. and Mrs. 
Orr, lay missionaries, who gave us very poor food at uncertain 


hours, and very poor lodgings in the upper half story of the log 
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house. I did not take Possession as it was yet uncertain whether 


I should stay. 


Early in March, 1856, I received orders from Mr. Treat in 
Boston to attend the meeting of the Presbytery and Mission at 
Bennington Station among the Choctaws, a journey of three hun- 
dred miles and back. I found by this visit that the missionaries 
were about to leave the American Board and put themselves under 
the protection of the Presbyterian Board. The Missionaries be- 
lieved that if they continued to depend on the American Board 
for their support, they would be ejected from the nation by the 
U. S. Agent at the request of the Choctaw Council.* I saw that 
if I remained with them I must leave the service of the American 
Board. This decided the question for me, and resulted in my 
remaining with the Cherokees. You will see as my story proceeds 
that I had to meet the same prejudices in the Cherokee country. 


Before returning to Fairfield, I went to Wheelock Station to 
get our household goods which had been shipped by boat. The 
boat conveying them up the Red River had been snagged and the 
goods badly injured. A whole box of books including my Greek 
and Latin and Hebrew lexicons had been soaked to death. A’s 
bureau which her brother made for her rested on end as the box 
lay in the water and you may imagine the condition of its con- 
tents, soaked and mildewed. My letter written at the time says 
I was obliged to split off the back of the bureau and to drive the 
drawers out with a hammer. Sheets, pillow cases, gowns, quilts, 
handkerchiefs were soon piled around me in mournful array, mil- 
dewed, mouldy, spotted and spoiled. A clock was found with its 
case soaked to pieces and the works spoiled. For four days I 
worked incessantly from dawn until dark to rescue what I could, 
and though my friends protested that I ought to stop and rest, I 


4 Missionaries from the North, and most of them were from the North, 
viewed the institution of slavery with disapproval and indiscreetly gave pub- 
lic expression to their opinons. Their actions were bitterly resented by the 
Indians. Injection of this unhappy question greatly hampered the work 
of the missionaries and finally resulted in the withdrawal of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions from the conduct of the 
schools in the Choctaw Nation. The Domestic Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention located at Marion, Alabama, assumed part of the work in 


the Choctaw Nation. 
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felt impelled to press on towards home. | thought that the change 
from working to riding would be a rest, and so it proved; and 
I go on to say that leaving as I did, I escaped a long delay by 
passing certain streams just ahead of a flood which made them 
- impassable almost immediately after I had crossed. At the same 

time, by stopping over Sunday, there was time for other floods 
ahead of me to run down. 


I reached Dwight Station after a somewhat wearisome jour- 
ney. There I found A—— whom I had left under the care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Willey’ during my absence of almost six weeks. I was 
obliged to start off again at once to a Mission meeting at Lee’s 
Creek, after which we settled down at Fairfield for our permanent 
work. The condition was very discouraging. My predecessor had 
alienated the people in various ways and they were unwilling to 
come to church or to the Mission premises. The feeling which pre- 
vailed was curiously expressed in the name which they gave to 
little Mary when she came—“Te-is-tes-ki” which means, “Now 
Ly : 

We had a comfortable log house and out-buildings with about 
twelve acres of land and all the wood we chose to cut within easy 
reach. The land was sown to corn and oats for our horses and 
cows. I had three horses, a herd of cows and young cattle that 
supported themselves for the most part summer and winter from 
the range. I also had many hogs who went through the year with 
the help of a little corn, except six which we took up and fattened 
every fall, giving us twelve hams and shoulders and many pounds 
of bacon. The hams and shoulders: were pickled and the bacon 
was piled up in slabs with layers of salt, and when sufficiently 
cured was hung up in the smoke house and smoked with hickory 
chips and corn cobs. It made very palatable meat, and kept sur- 
prisingly well all summer. We needed it all, as we had to “use 
hospitality without grudging” and I used to sell or exchange 
some of the bacon for venison which was very common. I milked 
nine cows, but had to keep the calves sucking all summer to en- 
tice the cows home from the range. The milk obtained would be 
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considered a meager supply from two cows, at home. A—, 
with my help, made butter and cheese enough for our own use. 
Watermelons grew there like pumpkins. I raised a quantity the 
first summer, and after church and Sunday-school invited the peo- 
ple to the house and feasted them upon melons and pies, and in 
that way they were gradually won back to a proper interest in the 
church and school. Indeed much of the time, both Sundays and 
other days, we had to keep open house, and sometimes in this way 
entertained strangers who proved to be angels. We had a me- 
lodion and the people were fond of singing their Cherokee hymns, 
while A—— played for them. They often came to the house for 
this purpose. We had two little Cherokee girls, Polly and Lizzie 
Glass, who lived with us until we moved to Park Hill. 


On August 20, 1856, Mary was born. Her mother was very 
sick, and the baby very feeble, and I had great reason to fear that 
both would die. Dr. Butler of Van Buren had promised to come 
to us in case of need, but he was sick at the time and sent another 
Van Buren doctor. He arrived after the child was born, stayed 
about an hour, got his breakfast, fed his horse, and charged me 
forty dollars without doing a cent’s worth of good to either mother 
or child. I then did what I should have done at first—sent for 
Dr. Hitchcock,° our missionary physician at Park Hill, who though 
both were in a critical condition, preserved their lives by his skill 
and faithfulness. For a long time A——was very weak, and Mary 
was a great sufferer. I walked the floor with her night after night 
so that her mother could sleep. One of my letters written that 
year says that I had no unbroken night for six months. After 
about a year Mary rallied and became a healthy child, and A—— 


grew better. 


We were obliged to hire slaves from their owners, if we wished 
extra help, and always gave them some money for themselves in 
addition to what we paid their masters. In July, 1856, we had in 
our employ a slave named David, a member of our church, and a 


6 Dr. Dwight W. Hitchcock, a graduate of Amherst College, married 
Hannah, daughter of Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester. He was a son of the 
Rev. Jacob Hitchcock of Dwight Mission. 
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good man, and a good servant. He found that he was to be taken 
from us and hired out at another place to which he dreaded to go. 
So he determined to run away. He asked for my horse to go to 
Park Hill, and without any suspicion of his real purpose, I let him 
take the horse. He went to Park Hill, but instead of returning, 
struck out for Kansas—a foolish thing, for he was sure to be called 
to account by the first white man or Indian he should meet. He 
was arrested and brought back and Mr. Worcester and I were 
charged with instigating him to run away, and with furnishing 
him with money and a horse for the purpose. (My horse, inci- 
dentally, was nearly ruined and died not long afterwards.) The 
affair stirred up a general excitement throughout the country. It 
was taken up in the legislature, and certain parties tried to get an 
act to request my removal. I made an affidavit as to the real facts 
in the case, showing that I knew nothing whatever of David’s pur- 
pose. They tried to pass an act requiring all missionaries to appear 
before the U. S. Agent and give an account of themselves, but this 
also failed. I had an opportunity to do this later, of which I will 
tell you in the course of my story. 


Our farming operations occupied a good deal of time. We 
used to keep the calves near the house and let the cows run at 
large in the range through the day. Then they would come home 
to their calves every night and we would shut them up until morn- 
ing. We tied a calf to a stake and let his mother come to him and 
after he had got her to giving down her milk we drew the rest 
into the pail. I rigged up a cheese press so that A—— could make 
small cheeses. We raised Irish and sweet potatoes and had an 
abundance of fruit. Blackberries grew wild very large and sweet 
and not seedy as they often are here. They were as good as the 
best varieties of cultivated berries. 


All this farming was a hindrance to our missionary work, but 
it was important, for it stimulated the people who had been greatly 
discouraged by their forced removal from the East. One man, 
when urged by a missionary to be more thrifty and industrious, 
replied, “I worked hard once and got a good farm, and it was 
taken away from me, and I am not going to try again.” The 
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people were naturally indolent and despised labor as is common in 
slave communities. A white man, a Methodist exhorter, found me 
at work in the field one day, and exclaimed, “What! do you 
work?” “Of course I do when I choose to,” I replied. “Well,” 
said he, “you have a position and it will do for you, but it would 
never do for me.” This I found to be true in the case of a young 
Frenchman whom I hired to work for me. He was intelligent, 
had a good education, and was a very capable man, who had been 
somehow stranded in that distant land. He worked for me very 
satisfactorily for several weeks and was paid good wages. But he 
gave it up because even the Negroes despised him for having to 
work. All this was greatly changed by the war, both in the Indian 
Territory and throughout the South. 


A—— took great pains with the children and with the women. 
Her women’s prayer meeting created much interest. One woman 
walked three miles to attend it, and was very constant; another 
who had a lifelong lameness walked a long way on crutches. 


Once a month I went about twenty miles to Pea Vine, where 
was a school taught by Miss Esther Smith of Royalton, Vermont. 
She knew Uncle Joseph in his ministry there and regarded him 
very highly. She was a very devoted Christian woman and had 
the confidence of the Cherokees to an unusual degree. I went to 
the neighborhood of her school house and preached on Saturday 
evening, and on Sunday forenoon I rode towards home with my 
interpreter about twelve miles to the house of John Agnew, a 
white man. There I preached to his slaves and a number of 
others from the neighborhood. This was to me one of the most 
satisfactory of my meetings. They all understood English and I 
could preach directly, and they listened eagerly and seemed to 
drink in the truth. Many of them belonged to the Fairfield 
Church, and used to come eight miles to meeting as they had 
opportunity. 

The spiritual results of my work at Fairfield seem very meager. 
There were few conversions. I made some improvements on the 
place, but these were all swept away by the War. The two armies, 
Confederate and Union, swept back and forth over our missionary 
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fields, and from all I can learn, I think that our work there 1s 


largely effaced. 


I had no difficulty in making my way about, for the Indians 
were apt in sign language. A deaf and dumb man called at Park 
Hill while we were there and conversed with us by means of a 
small slate which he carried in his pocket. He told us that he had 
no trouble in conversing with the Indians by signs for all needful 
purposes. I found it so in the Choctaw country. I was advised 
to stop over night with a certain Choctaw family. Night came 
on before I reached the place and I stopped at a house to inquire 
how much farther I had to go. They could neither talk nor un- 
derstand English, so I simply gave the name of the family, indi- 
cating that I wanted to reach them. In reply my informant placed 
his fingers in the shape of a roof and held up one hand with the 
five fingers erect, indicataing that there were five houses more to 
pass, which I found to be true. 


The Cherokee language is very difficult. A Cherokee child 
with equal opportunities to learn his own language or the English 
will be almost sure to learn English first. I learned a few words 
of Choctaw much more quickly and readily than the same amount 
of Cherokee. The languages of the different tribes are not at all 
alike, excepting the Choctaw and Chickasaw which resemble each 
other very closely. To ask for water in Choctaw, one says, “Oka 
sabuna.” In Cherokee, “Amu aquituleha.” But if you accent the 
first syllable of amu, you will ask for salt. 


The Indians at that time lived in very comfortable log cabins, 
many of them built of hewn logs with the interstices filled with 
lime mortar. Some of them lived in frame houses. Their way of 
making their graves was by a little cabin about eight feet long, 
three feet wide, and about three feet high. The better class used 
tombstones. They were inclined to imitate the missionaries in their 
mode of living, and were superior in neatness and thrift to the 
white people along the border of Arkansas. 


The war opened the old sores which had rankled more or less 
from the time of the forced removal of the people from their an- 
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cient home in the East. Mr. Ross and his party stood for the 
Union and Stand Watie and his party were for the South. The 
loyal Indians called themselves “Pins” and were recognized by a 
common pin which they wore in a certain way in their dress. 
Those who loved the missionaries followed Mr. Ross. My inter- 
preter, Jesse Russel, or Gayasquani, wavered from one side to the 
other, according to circumstances, and was finally taken to the 
woods and shot by some of the loyal Indians. 


Mr. Ross remained in the country for a while but finally went 
north with his family and I think he never returned. He was a 
very remarkable man and in many respects a savior of his people. 
His mother was a half Cherokee, and his father a Scotchman. 
Like the present president of Mexico, he was elected and re-elected 
to the office of Principal Chief as long as he lived, though there 
were many of the people who were bitterly opposed to him. Not 
long after the war began, his house was burned with its contents— 
a very beautiful home, and for that country, finely furnished. His 
second wife was a refined and cultivated lady—Miss Stapler from 


Philadelphia. 


Fairfield was the birthplace of my two older children. Think- 
ing that you would like to see where our family life began, and 
where your father was born, I have drawn for you a plan of the 
house. It was one of the best in that region, built in the usual 
style,—a double log cabin, and a space between, all under one roof. 
These houses were about twenty-five feet square on the outside, 
built of hewn logs, the interstices filled with lime mortar so that 
there was a solid wall. The space between was originally open, 
but afterwards was closed in and finished for a room. ‘There was 
an ell running out to what was, when we lived there, the road; 
but the house was evidently built to face the road on the other 
side. The ell was for kitchen, pantry, etc. The well was on the 
back piazza of the ell. A little room about eight feet square was 
built out from the ell, and was the private room of the teacher. 
There was a piazza in front and in back of the house, and a half- 
story was built above the logs of the cabins, giving two unfin- 
ished chambers, in one of which we spent our first very uncom- 
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fortable winter. It was a fine plant for a successful mission, and 
all that was wanting was success. Our work there covered about 


four years—1855 to 1859. 


Let us turn now to Park Hill. This was the station of the 
veteran missionary, Samuel Worcester. He was with the Cherokees 
in Georgia, their original home, and, with Dr. Butler of whom I 
have spoken, was imprisoned at hard labor for eighteen months 
in the Penitentiary, because they refused to obey the unjust and 
unconstitutional laws of Georgia, enacted for the purpose of driv- 
ing the Cherokees from their home. 


When I first visited Dr. Worcester at Park Hill, he seemed 
desirous of knowing whether I were familiar with the dead lan- 
guages. He asked me to write a sentence in Greek, which I did 
quite speedily and legibly, for it so happened that for some reason 
I had recently written considerable Greek text. He was evidently 
pleased, and I have always thought that he was thinking of who 
should be his succcessor. Both the other missionaries were col- 
lege men, but not very scholarly, They had both been several years 
in the work, and had had no occasion, like Mr. Worcester, to keep ~ 
up their studies. Mr. Worcester took me to the printing office 
and bindery and showed me the publications of the Mission press. 
They were all in 24to, a form that could be neither convenient nor 
permanent if gathered and bound together. The different portions 
of Scripture were bound separately. (You have seen my copy of 
the Gospel of John.) I asked him why he did not send them to 
the Bible House to be reprinted in a more convenient and perma- 
nent form. He replied that they had no type. “They will cast 
a font of type if you ask them to,” I said. He had supposed the 
printing would be impossible unless under the superintendence of 
someone who knew Cherokee, but I told him I had no doubt that 
was unnecessary. He seemed somewhat incredulous, but wrote to 
the secretaries. As a result, the Bible Society cast a font of Cher- 
okee type and the New Testament was carried through the press. 
Thus forty years of hard and costly labor was rescued from de- 


struction, which but for the Bible Society would have been wholly 
lost. 
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In 1859 Dr. Worcester’s health began to fail, and he sent for 
me to come and stay with him and take up the work at Park 
Hill. Leaving my family at Fairfield, I spent most of my time 
at Park Hill, preaching in the church there every Sunday without 
an interpreter, as they all understood English. I left A—— and 
the children in care of Mr. Chamberlain, a son of one of the old 
missionaries, who had married a Cherokee wife and lived near 
Fairfield Station. He moved into the house and relieved A—— 
of household cares, except the care of the two babies, Mary and 


Temple. 


Dr. Worcester (he received the degree of D.D. from Burling- 
ton about this time) unfolded to me his plans, which included the 
revision of the Cherokee New Testament, whose translation was 
now hearing its completion. After I came to Park Hill we printed 
a small edition of the translation, enough for a form and I sent 
it to New York to be printed and stereotyped, so that the print- 
ers there could read from the printed page, rather than from 
Cherokee manuscript as our printer did. I also supervised with 
Dr. Worcester’s help, the Cherokee Almanack, and after his 
death prepared the last that was issued, it having been published 
every year for many years. I think I gave a bound copy of the 
file to the Library of the University of Vermont. This almanac 
contained, beside the astronomical matter (furnished from year 
to year by Dr. Greenleaf of Bradford Academy) the names of all 
the principal officers of the Cherokee Government—judges, sher- 
iffs, members of the two branches of the legislature—and was 
filled in as compactly as possible with original matter relating to 
temperance and religion. 


I remained at Park Hill except for occasional visits to Fair- 
field until Dr. Worcester’s death. He was a very quiet and pa- 
tient sufferer. I was with him when he died, and he passed over 
as calmly as he ever fell asleep. He was “taken away from the 
evil to come.” He was so wedded to Cherokee ways, having lived 
with them for half a century, that he would never have enjoyed 
living elsewhere and to have stayed at Park Hill would have been 
impossible. It would have broken his heart to have seen and ex- 
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perienced the desolations of War. He would have been robbed 
and maltreated and seen the destruction of the printing office, the 
death of his daughter’s husband by unknown hands, the ruin of 
his beautiful brick church and the scattering of its membership. 
Everything at Park Hill, church, printing office and bindery, the 
station with all of its buildings, was swept with the besom of de- 
struction. I believe the cemetery has now grown up into a thicket. 

I will not draw a plan of the Park Hill house. It was a frame 
building of two stories, clapboarded, but lathed and plastered. It 
was quite convenient and pleasant in good weather, being well 
shaded with trees, but it was almost impossible to warm in those 
“northers” of which I have spoken. But they were of short dura- 
tion and the winters were mild. The ground never froze. We 
had a deep well with pure and very cold water, the curb being 
on the piazza. 


Dr. Hitchcock’s house was only a few rods away, which was 
very fortunate for us on several occasions. A—— used to ride to 
church on horseback, a distance of half or three-quarters of a mile. 
I would put her on her horse and walk myself. One Sunday on 
reaching home I found her seated in the saddle unable to dis- 
mount. She had a severe attack of pleurisy and could not stir 
without great pain. I helped her into the house and sent for the 
doctor who had just got home. She could neither lie nor sit, but 
stood supported by the mantle-piece, leaning her head on her 
hands. He cupped her on each shoulder, drawing quite a little 
blood, which seemed to give immediate relief. She was very sick 
for several days. Had she been thus attacked at Fairfield, twenty- 
four miles from the the nearest doctor, I think she would not have 
recovered. This is only one of several instances when she found 
great relief in having the doctor so near. 


Cousin Mary has sent us some of your grandmother’s letters 
written to her from the Cherokee country, among others one dated 
Park Hill, November 18, 1859, which says “Mary has nearly 
learned her letters and Temple can walk by pushing a chair be- 
fore him.” (her) 
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At Park Hill I had no need of an interpreter as all under- 
stood English, and many did not read Cherokee at all. The peo- 
ple were attentive and interested. Dr. Hitchcock told me that 
one of his patients wanted to get over an attack of illness before 
Sunday that he might not miss the next sermon on the Ten Com- 
mandments, on which I was preaching a series at that time. 


Park Hill was five miles from Tahlequah, the capital. I used 
to preach there every Thursday evening in a Masonic hall. I had 
very large and attentive audiences, and I hope I did some good. 
I used to take tea at the house of Mr. Stapler, a merchant, brother 
of Mrs. John Ross. He had married a niece of Mr. Ross, a re- 
fined and cultivated lady who was educated at the North. I valued 
their friendship very highly. John Ross himself lived within two 
miles of us. He was a noble man. He kept the Cherokees from 
going over in a body to the South. He told me that the Southern 
leaders were trying by every means to compel him to join them. 


A niece of Mr. Stapler’s came out from Philadelphia to teach 
Mr. Ross’s children. Her name was Mary F. Stapler—nineteen 
years of age and a very lovely Christian. She had been there only 
eleven weeks when she was suddenly removed by death. Sitting 
by an open wood fire, a spark set fire to her clothing, she ran out 
into the yard for help, and was enveloped in flames and fatally 
burned. She passed peacefully away, saying, “I shall soon be with 
my Saviour. He is waiting for me.” She had shown great interest 
in the spiritual welfare of others, and would, to human view, have 
been an invaluable blessing to the people of the neighborhood. She 
was very beautiful in face and character, and winning in her ways. 
I felt her death like a personal bereavement. Only the day before 
she had read with Anne Ross the story of the three Hebrews in the 
fiery furnace. 


About the time that my family came to Park Hill, Mr. Willey 
went away from Dwight on a vacation, and | had, in a way, the 
supervision of the three stations. It was about thirty miles from 
Park Hill directly to Dwight, eighteen from Dwight to Fairfield, 
and from there twenty-four miles to Park Hill. 
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Some months later as I was on my rounds again and near Fair- 
field, I was met by Jesse, Dr. Hitchcock’s colored servant, who 
gave me a note saying that A——was very sick and about to give 
premature birth to a child. The Chamberlin family were now 
back in their own house which was more convenient to me then 
than Fairfield. I rode to the door and Mrs. Chamberlin came 
out. I asked her for a piece of bread. She begged me to get down 
and have supper, but I told her how it was. So I rode on munch- 
ing my bread. I was really too anxious to eat, but forced myself 
to do so, as I had had nothing since breakfast. We reached Park 
Hill about two a. m. and found faithful Dr. Hitchcock in attend- 
ance and the smallest baby I ever saw waiting for her papa. That 
baby was your Aunt Sadie. I found that a mob of disorderly men 
had besieged the house and demanded that I should come out to 
them. They could hardly be persuaded that I was not there in 
concealment. It seems that some negro in the neighborhood had 
been cruelly whipped and I was reported as having made some 
inflammatory remark about it. A—— had not fully recovered 
from a shock caused by striking her head in the dark against the 
edge of a door and this excitement about me brought things to a 
focus and the baby came to see what was the matter. Again, as 
at other times, we were thankful to have so good a doctor close at 
hand. Otherwise I should not have left home. 


The next Thursday evening, though warned by some of the 
neighbors against going, I went to Tahlequah for my regular 
preaching appointment. I felt it my duty to go at all hazards, and 
I had no fear, for I was confident that no one would dare to do 
me violence. I was under U. S. protection, and people knew it. 
Accordingly, I appeared at the usual time at the hall, and as I ex- 
pected, found it locked. I went for the key and Jesse Wolf, the 
janitor, said that they did not wish me to have any further use of 
the hall. I asked why. He said because of things I had been say- 
ing against slavery. J replied that I had said nothing, and that I 
could not have said the things I was charged with, because I was 
more than twenty miles away and had not heard of any cruelty to 
negroes. Meantime quite a crowd had gathered in the street. I 
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refused to talk with them, saying that all sorts of reports would 
be given of what I had said and therefore I would say nothing. 
But if they would open the hall and sit down in good order, I said 
I would tell them publicly how those who sustained me stood in 
regard to slavery. No, they would not open the hall, but I might 
present the case to the U. S. Agent when he came. This I told 
them I was ready to do. Their legislators had tried to pass a bill 
requiring the missionaries to appear before the Agent, but it could 
not be carried, and if they had passed it, Mr. Ross would have 
vetoed it. I was glad therefore, to do of my own free will what 
I should perhaps have refused to do by compulsion. 


Accordingly, when the time came, I went to Tahlequah, 
hunted up Jesse Wolf, the janitor, and asked him to take me to the 
Agent. He seemed surprised, and said, “I did not suppose you 
would come.” I replied that I never promised what I did not in- 
tend to do. Quite a large number gathered to hear what I had to 
say. I told the Agent that we thoroughly disliked and disapproved 
of the system of slavery, but that we had come there not as abo- 
litionists, not to make the blacks discontented, or to stir up strife, 
but to preach the Gospel of Christ, and to proclaim the Golden 
Rule, believing that wherever the Spirit of Christ took possession 
there would be loving kindness and tender mercy. I have no doubt 
the Agent was a pro-slavery man, but he seemed satisfied with my 
statement, and I think he was pleased that I was willing to come 
to him, as he knew it was an act of freewill on my part. Mr. 
Ross was away at the time, or the disturbance would not have oc- 
curred. I called on him when he returned, and he said he was 
sorry I took any notice of the matter. But I think it was the bet- 
ter way. 


As time went on, and state after state went out of the Union, 
the Board felt that some action must be taken about our situation. 
They had felt for some time from our reports that the Cherokees 
could no longer be regarded as a heathen people, and therefore 
subjects for foreign missions. This was true. Their constitution, 
modeled after the State Constitutions, recognized Christianity in 
requiring the administering of the oath to witnesses in court and 
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the government officers, and the people were all more or less di- 
rectly identified with the Christian religion. Accordingly, I was 
directed to take measures for closing up our connections with the 
Board. At another time we might have sought to continue our 
work under some Home Missionary board. But with the absolute 
certainty of war, and war which would be sure to involve the very 
ground on which our missions stood, it seemed best simply to 
give up the field. I provided myself with the means of publishing 
the Cherokee Testament, having completed the revision with full 
notes under Mr. Foreman, our translator. My notes were made in 
two bound volumes, interleaved, of the Testament in 24to, as 
printed in our office. If you should ever wish to see them, they are 
in the Congregational Library in Boston. Mr. Ranney of Lee’s 
Creek and myself believed that it was folly to attempt to hold our 
ground. Mr. Willey insisted on remaining, at an untold cost of 
suffering to himself and his family, which, to all appearance, was 
utterly useless. The property on the stations was soon hopelessly 
destroyed, the beautiful brick church burned, our printing house 
wrecked and its contents destroyed, and the mission premises so 
completely obliterated that it was with great difficulty that the site 
could be found and identified by the well of which I have spoken. 


So on February 9, 1861, we of Park Hill turned our faces 
homeward. We had gathered our few belongings and sent them 
forward to Van Buren, a town on the Arkansas River, by an ox- 
team, which we followed and passed in a two-horse farm wagon. 
The man who drove the oxen was a son-in-law of Dr. Worcester, 
a half-breed Cherokee and an intelligent Christian man whom 
Hannah, his oldest daughter had married with the father’s reluctant 
consent. He was to see that the horses and wagon were returned 
to the Mission. We spent the night at Lee’s Creek with Brother 
Ranney. Addie was very feeble and became much exhausted by 
the journey. Sadie was five months old, Mary four and a half, and 
Temple just two. To reach a railroad would have required a 
long and toilsome ride over rough roads, through a country that 
was involved in the Kansas troubles. Therefore our escape must 
be by water. But only two weeks before I had crossed the Ar- 
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kansas River without wetting my saddle skirts. We could only 
wait. But soon word came that the river had risen and boats had 
come up to Van Buren. This was our opportunity, and we reached 
Van Buren early in the forenoon of February 20th. 

I took A——to a hotel and had her lie down for a rest while 
I took the children and went to the levee to secure a passage on 
the steamer which was there. The captain said he should leave 
at noon sharp, as the river was falling and the boat might get 
left. He could not wait for our baggage which had not arrived. 
Twelve o'clock came, but no baggage. I went with the children 
to see the boat leave, not knowing what I should do when it was 
gone, as there was small prospect of another boat and we should 
have been obliged to go back to Park Hill and start again. To 
my surprise, the boat was still there. A flue had burst in one of 
the pipes as they were getting up steam, and they were riveting in 
a new one. I hastened back to the hotel and got my wife and we 
all went aboard, knowing that if the baggage did not come we 
must disembark. But God was very gracious to us. Just as the 
last rivet was hammered to its place our trunks were tumbled 
aboard and we had begun our homeward voyage." 


7Dr. Grant Foreman lives at Muskogee, Oklahoma. He is the author 
of Indian Removal, Advancing the Frontier, Indians and Pioneers, The Five 
Civilized Tribes, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest and other volumes. 
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THE VIGILANTES IN EARLY BEAVER 
By J. V. Frederick 


Beaver about 1885 was a small, struggling town on the Beaver 
River. A stage lot surrounded by a wire fence had a shed, stable, 
and a cabin in one corner; a picket cabin about twelve by twenty 
feet in size located about one hundred yeards south had a dirt 
floor, dirt roof, and was daubed with mud. In addition, Jim 
Lane was the proprietor of a supply store which sold tobacco, bacon, 
coffee, beans, flour, and ammunition. 


In 1887, Beaver began to assume the spirit of a lively city. The 
increased activity was largely due to two men named Og Chase 
and George Scramage who added City to the name Beaver. The 
former was well known for his long whiskers and his knowledge 
of medicine while Scramage was a good mixer and booster of city 
activities. Chase was also known for his great desire to run for 
governor of the district. Scramage bought land just south of town 
and planned to develop it. He also bought land to the southwest 
and started a new town called Grand Valley, about four miles 
south of the Beaver River. He claimed most of the land adjoining 
both towns. 


With influential friends, he formed a vigilance committee in 
each town to keep order. Scramage established his credit in a 
store at Beaver and in one at Grand Valley by placing a small sum 
of money on deposit. He then allowed needy comrades to secure 
bacon or beans from the stores and charge the items to him. Scram- 
age expected to secure several sections of land in the vicinity with 
the help of the committees. He also paid $300 to Noah Lane as 
a deposit for land which joined Beaver City land on the South and 
promised to pay $1000 more to complete the purchase. The land 
looked good at that time and many thought that it would be very 
valuable when the country boomed. 


Charley Tracy was the manager of a feed barn and livery 
stable in Beaver City and a man named Bennett operated a grocery. 
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They decided to make some “easy money” by hiring a man to 
jump a Land claim, sell out, and then divide the money among 
the three of them. They hired a man named Thompson to set 
up a tent on the claim and the plot started. 


In a few days, Oliver Nelson rode into town. He had a claim 
near Grand Valley and had come to Beaver City to visit friends. 
The day was stormy and a light snow covered the ground. He 
stopped at the Tracy barn where he planned to leave his horse. 
No one seemed to be in the barn while Nelson tied his horse but 
dirt fell down from the rafters so Nelson believed that some one 
was hiding in the room above. However, he told his horse that 
he would leave him there for a short time while he finished his 
business in town. There was no comment from the person above 
so Nelson strode from the barn.? 


Nelson walked across the street to where a friend named Miller 
lived and said, “Hello, Miller. What’s the news?” Miller replied, 
“No news. Everyone is keeping still here.’ Nelson could not 
get him to talk further so left the house and walked down the 
street to a grocery-saloon and said to the proprietor, “Well, Jack, 
how’s tricks?” Jack instantly replied, “Ol, there hain’t no tricks. 
You'd better go slow around here and be careful.” Nelson saw 
that he was having trouble in securing information so went back 
to the feed barn. 


A man named Norton, an easy-going type, came out of the 
barn. Nelson greeted him and said, “Hello, Norton. Are you 
running this thing?” Norton asked, “Say, did you put that horse 
in there?” Nelson said that he did and wanted to know what 
was going on in town. Norton then asked him if he had not heard 
the news and Nelson replied that he had just come to town. Nor- 
ton looked steadily at him and spoke, “Hell is liable to break loose 


1This account is based on the memoirs of Oliver M. Nelson. He was born in 
Tippecanoe, Indiana, in 1862. He came to Barber County, Kansas, in 1879, and 
homesteaded a claim. In 1882, he reached Indian Territory and worked as a cook 
on a ranch until the spring of 1884. He homesteaded a claim near Grand Valley 
during the years 1887 through 1889. He took a claim in the Cherokee Strip in 
1893 near Bison, Oklahoma. He spends the winters in the Rio Grande Valley 
where he owns a fruit farm. 
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here at any time. They have crippled Thompson and then shot 
him twenty-four times. They shot Bennett too. I have been in 
Dodge and Abilene but this is the cold-bloodest murder that I ever 
saw.” As he spoke a man named Addison Mundel came down the 
middle of the street with a Winchester rifle in his hand. Norton 
saw him and shouted, “There goes one of the murdering —— 
now.” Nelson warned Norton that Mundel would hear him but 
Norton retorted hotly, “I want him to hear me. He’s afraid and 
he don’t know how I’m fixed. He ought to be shot.” Mundel 
paid no attention to the tirade and kept walking down the street 
without looking back. However, as Norton and Nelson talked, 
four other men with Winchesters walked to a point directly across 
the street from the barn. 


In a few minutes a boy came along and the men pointed to 
the barn and back across the street. The boy started toward the 
barn, and Nelson ran inside and looked through a crack. He saw 
the boy near the door and shouted, “Norton, that boy is taking 
your key. Those fellows are going to shoot you.” Norton sprang 
into action and seized the boy. He held the boy between himself 
and the four men, grabbed the key and managed to get inside 
the barn. The rifle men then moved down the street. Norton was 
now alarmed and asked Nelson if he had any place to stay that 
night. The latter said that he did not. Norton then said, “Then 
stay with me. How are you fixed?” Nelson said that he was not 
fixed very good, so Norton replied, “Well, I have plenty of guns. 
There won’t be any danger if both of us stay here together.” Nel- 
son was not so sure of that, so he walked over to Miller’s house to 
ask advice. Miller told him that some men in town were going 
to kill Norton during the night and that they were asking ques- 
tions about Nelson. The latter said that he had just met Norton on 
the range and they were not close friends so he would not stay 
with him that night. Miller advised him to leave Norton before 
sundown. 


Nelson thought that he would tell Norton of his decision, so 
he went back to the barn and told him, “Norton, I have to get 
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out of town right away, so I can’t stay here tonight. You need 
to sober up and not be so sure because those fellows plan to kill 
you tonight.” Norton just laughed and answered, “Oh, they’re 
afraid. There is no danger.” 


Nelson returned to the Miller home and stayed there. At 
dawn, he suddenly awoke and ran to the west window. He saw 
Norton at the door of the barn with a shotgun in his hand. Nel- 
son could not see any men with Winchesters on the street so decid- 
ed that no battle had occurred. 


He dressed and walked over to the barn to talk to Norton. 
He learned that Mundel and Thompson had been the leaders in 
the trouble. Nelson had known Mundel in Beaver City for sever- 
al years and had seen him draw a gun on Thompson in 1887. The 
latter was a gambler who had irked Mundel in some way, so Mun- 
del on a certain day pulled a gun quickly on Thompson and made 
him do a stomp dance on the sandy street while he held his hands 
in the air. The dance in Beaver City caused some excitement and 
merriment among the onlookers. During the comedy, a mule roll- 
ed into a fence and tore some wire loose from a corral near the 
scene, and the crowd of spectators rushed to free the mule. Mun- 
del looked over his shoulder to see the commotion and lowered his 
gun. When he turned around, he was looking directly into Thomp- 
son’s six shooter. Mundel was then forced to mount the well-curb 
several times and jump out on the board walk to please Thompson. 
Finally, Mundel was compelled to walk southward out of town 
with his hands in the air while the crowd howled in derision. Mun- 
del swore to himself that he would get revenge on Thompson for 
the humiliation. 


Mundel’s chance came when Thompson set up his tent on 
the Land claim. Mundel was aided by other members of the 
vigilance committee such as Big Mack, Lee Harlow, Herb Wright, 
and L. N. Hodges who was postmaster. The five men walked to 
the claim and carried Winchesters for instant use. Thompson was 
boarding at Mrs. King’s house which was half-sod and half-dug- 
out, and was located about one block from the street. Thompson 
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saw the group leave the town hotel, so he ran around the boarding 
house and called out to Mundel when the latter was about two 
hundred yards distant. Mundel stopped, and Thompson said, “Hi, 
Mundel. Where you goin’, you —?” 


Mundel did not reply but knelt, aimed his rifle, and fired 
at Thompson. The bullet fell short, so Thompson laughed and 
shouted, “Raise your sights, d- you.” Mundel fired again, and 
again the bullet fell short. Thompson dared him to try again so 
Mundel shot a third time. The bullet hit Thompson in the left 
knee-cap and he fell to the ground. 


The committee returned to the hotel and sent Dr. Og Chase 
down to investigate the condition of Thompson. In a few minutes, 
Chase returned and said that Thompson would be a permanent 
cripple. The vigilantes now turned to settle the case of Bennett, 
but walked first to the town saloon in order to bolster their courage 


with fiery whiskey. 


In a short time, they went to Bennett’s store. One member 
said, “Thompson says that you caused him to get into trouble. He 
wants to see you.” Bennett was surprised but replied, “If I got 
him into trouble, I can get him out. Pll get my hat and coat.” 
Hodges then stepped in front of him and said warningly, “If you 
don’t want to die, go now.” Bennett obeyed and proceeded out 
the door with his thumbs in the arm holes of his vest. The group 
walked down the snow covered street toward the King home. 
Hodges led the way into the house and was followed by Bennett, 
but the other vigilantes remained outside. Hodges turned to Ben- 
nett when they had reached an inner room, and said, “Don’t you 
know you must die for jumping that claim?” As he spoke, he 
drew his revolver quickly and aimed at Bennett. The latter struck 
at the gun as it was fired. The bullet hit Bennett’s right arm, plow- 
ed into his forehead, and he fell dead on the floor. The remain- 
ing vigilantes now entered the house and saw the crippled Thomp- 
son lying on a cot. Without delay, they started firing at him and 
did not stop until they had sent twenty-four bullets into his body. 
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After the second murder, the committee decided to kill Tracy. 
The latter had heard of the shootings and was planning to leave 
town at once. He ran from his home, harnessed two ponies, and 
began to hook them to a buggy. His wife had stepped into the 
vehicle, and Tracy was ready to do so when the vigilantes came 
into sight. They saw his plan, aimed their guns, and shouted to 
him, “Throw up your hands.” They were about three hundred 
yards away, and Tracy jumped into the buggy, lashed the ponies 
into full speed, and fled out of town amidst a hail of bullets. He 
headed northward toward Meade Center, Kansas. 


The vigilantes were disgusted with the turn of events, but 
Big Mack, who weighed about two hundred pounds, shouted, “Just 
wait! [ll catch him.” He ran back to the main street of the town 
where he had tied his horse. Big Mack owned a small race horse 
which was fast but weighed only eight hundred pounds. He 
mounted the animal, which was unsaddled, and pursued the fly- 
ing buggy. Several trails led through the sand hills north of 
Beaver City, but all roads were heavy and difficult to travel. Big 
Mack was able to keep up the chase for two miles, but his horse 
tired rapidly in the sand; so the pursuit was abandoned. The 
Tracys reached Meade Center safely, and he persuaded the town 
marshal to place him in the jail for a few days so he would be 
protected. He did not return to Beaver City. 


On the day following the murders, the King boy drove out 
of town with two large boxes in a wagon drawn by two heavy 
bulls. Two vigilantes walked on each side with Winchesters in 
their hands while Mundel came in the rear. Nelson and Miller 
were on the street when the procession passed. They soon learned 
the reason for the procession, but Miller said that the vigilantes 
would not allow any one to aid in the burials. Nelson insisted 
upon offering his assistance, so Miller warned him, “You d- fool! 
It ain’t your funeral. Do you think that you own this town?” 


Nelson made no reply but walked rapidly down the street 
to catch the wagon. Mundel saw him when he was about fifty 
yards away, stopped, and shouted, “Come on down, you —. We'll 
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bury you on top of the box.” Nelson answered, “Say, fellers, I 
just decided not to go down.” He turned back and rejoined Miller. 


Nelson learned later that the funeral was carried out and Rev. 
Mr. Overstreet preached the sermon based on the scripture that 
the wicked should meet a timely end. The vigilantes paid seventy- 
five dollars to him for his service while the escort and driver of 
the hearse received twenty-five dollars each. Mrs. King was given 


fifty dollars for the grave lot. 


The town committee sold the Bennett store and the Tracy 
stable and divided the proceeds after giving money to Norton be- 
cause Tracy had failed to pay him his wages for his work in the 
stable. Panhandle justice in 1887 had killed two men and forced 
another citizen to flee to another town to save his life. It must 
be said, however, that “claim jumping” around Beaver City was 
decidedly unpopular for several years after this event.’ 


2 Dr. J. V. Frederick is a member of the faculty of the Municipal Junior College 


at Pawhuska, Oklahoma. He is Professor of History at A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, on the summer faculty. : 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF TEXAS 


By 
Herbert P. Gambrell 


One need not be a regular attendant on the annual meetings 
of historical bodies to appreciate the futility of a stranger’s under- 
taking to lecture any group of historically-minded people on the 
history of their own region. My observation is that when a visitor 
tries to tell Texans about the history of Texas, he not infrequently 
gets his facts twisted, his interpretations wrong, and—unless he be 
a skillful broken-field runner—he manages to step squarely upon 
the toes of someone’s grandfather. Profiting by vicarious experi- 
ence, I admit without argument that I know nothing of Oklahoma 
history and I respectfully decline to demonstrate my ignorance. 
Discretion being the better part of valor, I aim to discuss a matter 
that few Texans and probably no Oklahomans know anything 
about. It may put you to sleep, but it will deprive you of the 
pleasure of catching me red-handed in error. 


This is the simple story of a noble dream of some of the foun- 
ders of the Republic of Texas. It was one of the many lights that 
failed. Its significance, if it has any, is to be found in speculation 
upon what might have happened if... The story relates to the 
founding of the Philosophical Society of Texas. 


Its general setting is the infant Republic of Texas, with its 
40,000 people and its huge area—of all present-day Texas, plus 
half of New Mexico, parts of Colorado and Wyoming, and Greer 
County. If we except San Antonio, which in 1837 and for many 
years afterwards was a center of Mexican, rather than Anglo- 
American, civilization, there were two centers of population: East 
Texas and the lower Brazos and Colorado river valleys. Brazoria, 
Columbia and San Felipe were typical of the river settlements; 
Nacogdoches and San Augustine of East Texas. At best these 
towns were frontier villages containing many “floaters.” The typ- 
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ical Texian of the period was not a town-dweller; he was, per- 
force, a farmer. Roads were bad and communication difficult; 
isolation was a universal characteristic. There were no schools in 
the sense that we use the term, and in many communities religious 
services had never been held. The Republic of Texas was a fron- 
tier whose oddly-assorted and unassimilated population differed 
from that of other frontiers—in so far as it did differ—by reason of 
the large proportion of men who had been attracted by the ab- 
normal political and military situation. 


The Republic of Texas was not yet two years old when the 
Society was founded. Fifty-nine Texians, sitting in an unfinished 
gun-shop, had declared independence on March 2 of the preceding 
year, and a volunteer army had established it on April 21. During 
the summer of 1836 the first national election had been held, and 
on the first Monday in October the First Congress had assembled 
at Columbia. Three weeks later David G. Burnet, ad interim pres- 
ident, gave place to Sam Houston and Mirabeau B. Lamar, consti- 
tutional president and vice-president. 


Accommodations for the government at Columbia were in- 
adequate, and, on November 30, the Congress selected a new tem- 
porary capitol. Fifteen existing towns’ and one projected town 
contended for the honor. On the fourth ballot, and by a narrow 
margin, the choice fell on a town that did not then exist—perhaps 
because it had no enemies. A proposal from the promoters,” “re- 
plete with the most cogent reasons for the selection of the town of 
Houston”, won 21 of the 40 votes. President Houston grumbled 
privately, but officially he approved the bill. Anson Jones thought 


that it “constituted a perfect ‘selling out’ of Texas to a few indi- 
viduals.’”* 


1Orizimbo, Brazoria, San Patricio, Columbia, Bexar, Groce’s Retreat or San 
Jacinto, Goliad, Fort Bend, Refugio, Hidalgo, Nacogdoches, Velasco, Quintana, 
Washington, Matagorda. 

2 One of them J. K. Allen, was a member of congress from Nacogdoches. 

3Falvel, Report of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives, 1 Tex. 
Cong., 1 Sess., 157, quoted in E. W. Winkler, “The Seat of Government of Texas,” 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, X, 168. 

* Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating to the Republic 
of Texas, 18-19; Winkler, op. cit., 166. 
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The new town, the promoters announced’ three months before 
the Congress declared it the capital: 


Situated at the head of navigation on the west bank of Buffalo 
Bayou ... must ever command the trade of the largest and richest 
portions of Texas . . . and when the rich lands of this country 
shall be settled a trade will flow to it, making it, beyond all doubt, 
the great commercial emporium of Texas. 


They added, for the convenience of travelers: 


Houston is distant 15 miles from the Brazos River, 30 miles a 
little north of east from San Felipe, 60 miles from Washington, 
40 miles from Lake Creek, 30 miles southwest from New Ken- 
tucky and 15 miles by water and 8 miles by land above Harrisburg 
.. . Vessels from New York and New Orleans can sail without 
obstacle to this place, and steamboats of the largest class can run 
down to Galveston in eight or ten hours in all seasons of the 
year ... There is no place in Texas more healthy.° 


The promoters of the town were the Allen brothers, enterpris- 
ing New Yorkers. They had reached Texas in 1832 and were 
counted as old settlers in 1837. Augustus C. Allen wrote the 
prospectus; J. K. Allen represented Nacogdoches in the First Con- 
gress of the Republic. Having failed to purchase the site of: Har- 
risburg, they made virtue of necessity and discovered in the new 
site, eight miles away, superior advantages. 


Augustus C. Allen mapped out on the crown of his stove- 
pipe hat (and later upon paper) streets, squares, etc., and then 
with a knife that he wore in his girdle, blazed out the pathway of 
Main street.’ 


The first lot was sold on January 19, 1837,° a month and 
a half after Houston had been designated as the capital. 


On April 16 the government, confident that “the offices in- 
tended for the reception of the several departments of govern- 


5In the Telegraph and Texas Register, August 30, 1836. 

6 The prospectus is quoted in S. O. Young, True Stories of Old Houston ard 
Houstonians. 

7 John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 357. 

8 Telegraph, August 12, 1837; Winkler, op. cit., 169. 
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ment, will soon be completed,” boarded the steamer Yellowstoi.. 
and arrived at the new capital eleven days later, after “groping 
(if a steamboat can grope) at the rapid rate of one or two miles 
per hour to the very crown of the ‘head of navigation’ on the 
Buffalo Bayou at the city of Houston.” The buildings were, of 
course, not ready. 

Let us look at the new capital through the eyes of Francis 
R. Lubbock, recently arrived from New Orleans. The Allens 
had induced him to locate at Houston and grow rich with the 
metropolis. Aboard the steamer Laura, he reached Harrisburg 
without difficulty; but, he says, 

No boat had ever been above this place, and we were three 
days making the distance to Houston, only six miles by dirt road, 
but twelve by the bayou... We had to rig what were called 
Spanish windlasses on the shore to heave the logs and snags out 
of our way .. . Capitalist, dignified judge, military heroes, young 
merchant in fine clothes from the dressiest city in the United 
States, all lent a helping hand. It being necessary to lie by at 
night, in the evenings we had a good time dancing and frolicking 
with the settlers on the shore, who were delighted to see ‘new- 
comers from the States.’ 

Just before reaching our destination a party of us, becoming 
weary of the steamer, took a yawl and concluded to hunt for the 
city. So little evidence could we see of a landing that we passed 
by the site and ran into White Oak Bayou, only realizing that 
we must have passed the city when we stuck in the brush. We 
then backed down the bayou, and by close observation discovered 
a road or street laid off from the water’s edge. Upon landing 
we found stakes and footprints, indicating that we were in the 
town tract. 


This was about the first of January, 1837, when I discovered 
Houston . . . the Laura being the first steamer that ever reached 
her landing. Wharves were not in Texas. 

A few tents were located not far away; one large one was 
used as a saloon. Several small houses were in the course of 


9 Telegraph, May 12, 1837; Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 50. 
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erection. Logs were being hauled in from the forest for a 
hotel eo 


That was Houston at the beginning of the year 1837. Among 
the settlers, speculators and adventurers, representatives of many 
nationalities and men of the most diversified tastes, interests and 
pursuits ... John K. Allen moved . . . with the ease and grace of 
a born leader and diplomat . . . a man of youthful appearance, 
slight build, dressed with the most scrupulous care, of cordial but 
confident air, wending his way from place to place about the 
town, ever ready to dilate on the rising glories of the ‘great com- 
mercial emporium’ and producing from the green bag which he 
always carried well filled with titles, papers, deeds to lots, which 
he would present to any actual settler on condition that he make 
the necessary improvements.” 


At the end of March, 1837, a tourist reached “Houston, more 
properly called the city of Houston [he added] as no place of a 
less denomination exists in all Texas,” after wading through mud 
and water ankle deep from Harrisburg. The city consisted of a 
one-story frame, two hundred feet or more in length, which had 
just been raised, intended by the enterprising proprietors for stores 
and public offices; several rough log cabins, two of which were 
occupied by taverns; a few linen tents which were used for gro- 
ceries [grog shops]; together with three or four shanties made of 
poles set in the ground, and covered and weather-boarded with 
rough splint shingles. All, however, was bustle and animation. 
—I might say that there was concentrated all the energy and en- 
terprise of Texas; for there were but few improvements making 
in any other portion of the republic . . . Persons came pouring 
in until, in a short time, a floating population had collected of 
some four or five hundred people . . . which gave the city the ap- 
pearance [but surely not the air!] of a Methodist campground . . . 

Flour was selling at $15 to $30 a barrel; chickens at $1 apiece; 
eggs at $1 a dozen; butter could be had at fifty to seventy-five 
cents a pound; but excellent beef was available at from two to 


10 Lubbock, 46, 48-49. 
11 History of Texas ... Houston and Galveston (1892), 263. 
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four cents a pound. Cloth, worth $5 or $6 a yard in the United 
States, sold for $15 or $20, and $5 boots brought $18 in Houston. 


The grocers, who were quite numerous, appeared to do the 
principal business in Houston . . . It appeared to be the business 
of the great mass of people, to collect around these centers of 
vice, and hold their drunken orgies, without seeming to know 
that the sabbath was made for more serious purposes, and the 
night for rest. Drinking was reduced to a system, and had its 
own laws and regulations . . . the Texians being entirely a mili- 
tary people, not only fought, but drank, in platoons. Gambling 
too, was carried on to such a disgusting extent at all times... 


In a new country among a population of six or seven hundred 
persons, where but one-half were engaged in any regular busi- 
ness (and there was not more than this proportion in Houston, 
unless drinking and gambling may be considered such), riots of 
all kinds were to be expected... 


I do not think I would be authorized to state that there were 
those in Houston, who made dueling an occupation; but I feel 
at liberty to say that there were some who seemed to think that 
there was no better way to employ their time than to lecture 
upon the principles of honor, to lay down the laws of the pistol, 
and to let no occasion pass to encourage others to fight. 


After observing the deliberations of the Texian Congress, the 
tourist opined: 


If there was anything like statesmanship or business faculties 
among the members of Congress at the session of which I speak, 
it surely escaped the observation of myself as well.as all others 
... I have heard more expressions of regret from the really pa- 
triotic part of the community that there should be so little talent 
of any kind among the various officers of government, as well as 


in the country generally, than upon all other subjects of com- 
plaint put together.” 


12 Houston and Galveston in the years 1837-1838 (Union National Bank, Houston, 


n.d.), passim. A reprint of two articles from the Hesperian, or Western Magazine, 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1838). 
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Our informant wrote anonymously and perhaps with preju- 
dice. His comments upon the capital and upon the government 
are of interest chiefly because he reports personal observations. 


With the crowd of visitors in the spring of 1837 came one 
G. L. Lyons, an actor from New Orleans seeking a new field for 
his thespians. He announced, on April 4, that, convinced that 
the Houstonians shared his belief that any community would be 
benefited by a well-conducted theater, he proposed to open here 
within a month “the first temple dedicated to the dramatic muse 
in Texas.” He returned to the United States, engaged a com- 
pany, and embarked for Texas. The vessel was wrecked en route, 
and all but two of the actors were drowned. Houston was not 
to have a “temple dedicated to the dramatic muse” until June, 
1838."° 


Protestant preachers were early on the ground. Z. N. Morrell, 
who described himself as a backwoods Baptist preacher from the 
cane-brakes of Tennessee, drove his eight-ox team one hundred 
and sixty miles from his home near the site of Kosse to Houston 
late in March, 1837, to lay in supplies for his family and neigh- 
bors. Late Saturday evening, after swimming his team across 
the bayou, he reached the “city of tents” where he found “plenty 
of ‘John Barley Corn’ and cigars” and some of the supplies he 
sought. The next morning, he says, 


after changing the garb of the wagoner for one similar to that 
worn in the city, I went out in search of a place to preach. Upon 
inquiry I was informed that there never had been a sermon 
preached in the place. It was quite a novel thing then to hear 
preaching, and some, to enjoy the novelty, and some no doubt 
with the purest motives, went to work, and very soon seats were 
prepared in a cool shade on that beautiful spring morning. The 
sermon was preached to an attentive, intelligent audience.” 


By May, Houston had three resident clergymen — all, appar- 
ently, practitioners of medicine as well. They, with three visiting 


13, W. R. Hogan, “The Theater in the Republic of Texas”, Southwest Review, 


XIX, 383. 
14 Z, N. Morrell, Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness (1886), 66. 
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rainy organized the Ecclesiastical Committee of Vigilance for 
Texas, because they feared that “not only the Christian profession, 
but the office of the holy ministry, is extremely liable to be brought 
into great disrepute, and the name of Christ be evil spoken of.” 
These gentlemen proposed to make the life of the renegade, or 
quack, clergyman a difficult one in Texas. 


The Telegraph approved editorially of the purposes of the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Vigilance, but protested that “the citi- 
zens of Texas, being mostly settlers from the United States and 
Canada, are neither heathens, infidels, renegades, anthropaphagi, 
but simply what the Yankee term Americans, and what the Amer- 
icans and Europeans term Yankees; similar in language, manners, 
and customs to the citizens of all the new states of the union, and, 
if differing in any respect, solely in this, that from the peculiar 
circumstances in which they have been placed, they embrace more 
of the enterprising and adventurous . . . We feel confident that 
no people of the present day are more characterized for a regard 
for all the social virtues.”” 


John J. Audubon, the naturalist, visited Houston on Monday, 
May 15, 1837. He recorded his impressions of the town in his 
journal: 


Houses half-finished, and most of them without roofs, tents, 
and a liberty pole, with the capitol, were all exhibited to our view 
at once. We approached the President’s mansion, however, wad- 
ing through water above our ankles . . . we found ourselves ush- 
ered into .. . the antechamber .. . muddy and filthy, a large fire 

. a small table covered with papers and writing materials . . . 
camp-beds, trunks, and different materials were strewn about the 
room. We were at once presented to several members of the 
cabinet, some of whom bore the stamp of men of intellectual abil- 
ity, simple, though bold, in their general appearance . . . 


While waiting for the President we amused ourselves by 
walking to the capitol, which was yet without a roof, and the 
floors, benches, and tables of both houses of Congress were as 


15 Telegraph, May 16, 1837. 
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well saturated with water as our clothes had been in the morn- 
ing. Being invited by one of the great men of the place to enter 
a booth and take a drink of grog with him, we did so; but I was 
rather surprised that he offered his name, instead of cash to the 
bar-keeper. 


We first caught sight of President Houston as he walked from 
one of the grog-shops, where he had been to prevent further sale 
of ardent spirits to the Indians."® 


During the summer conditions were considerably improved, 
but the government was still inadequately housed when fall be- 
gan. The Hon. Henry Smith, secretary of the treasury, com- 
plained on October 1, 1837, that he had been compelled to occupy 
a temporary shed, as entirely unfit for an office, as it was unsafe 
for the security of books and papers . . . Months have elapsed, and 
instead of being furnished with the anticipated office I am now 
deprived of the temporary shed.” 


He begged, humbly, that the Congress allow his department 
to use a committee room. Not until October 25, 1837, was a suffi- 
cient quantity of chairs for the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ordered: a stove had been provided the previous day."* 


Houston residents were complaining of “the muddy condi- 
tion of the streets on the level, about the capitol, and the presi- 
dent’s house”? and rumors regarding the insalubrity of the cap- 
ital were spreading throughout the Republic. 


Persons recently from Houston state that the city represents 
rather a gloomy appearance and worse in prospect . . . much sick- 
ness, principally fevers . . . Every place was said to be crowded, 
and little or nothing to eat, 


the Matagorda Bulletin recorded on October 25, 1837. Two years 
later a Houstonian recalled that during 1837 


16 Quoted in S. W. Geiser, “Audubon in Texas”, Southwest Review, XVI, 126-127. 
17 Winkler, op. cit., 186. 

18 (bid. 

19 Telegraph, October 11, 1837. 
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instances have been known when three or four dead bodies have 
been picked up of a morning in the street, and that sickness and 
death visited almost every family. This [he concluded] was more 
owing to the exposed situation of the inhabitants than the un- 
healthiness of the climate.” 

Surely conditions had improved before December 5, 1837, 
when twenty-six gentlemen from various parts of the Republic 
met in the capitol to organize the Philosophical Society Olaliexas: 
Let us see. The Rev. Littleton Fowler recorded that he rode into 
Houston on “Sunday morning, November 19th, and preached in 
the afternoon to a very large assembly.” This passage from the 
Methodist missionary’s diary begins hopefully: the Houstonians 
were perhaps more saintly than they had been in March. But 
Mr. Fowler continues, 


Here I find much vice, gambling, drunkenness, and profanity 
the commonest. The town is ten months old, and has 800 inhab- 
itants, also many stores, and any number of doggeries. 

November 21st. Today the Senate of the Texas Congress 
elected me Chaplain, to serve the rest of the session... . 

November 24th. Today I have been listening to the [im- 
peachment] trial of S. Rhodes Fisher, Secretary of the Texas Navy, 
in the Senate Chamber . . . [William Fairfax] Gray and [David 
S.] Kaufman are the counsel for the prosecution. Ex-President 
Burnet and General Rusk for the defense. Gray opened the 
trial . . . He was followed by Burnet at some length and with 
much bitterness towards the Chief Executive; his speech disclosed 
a burning hatred for the President. Rusk spoke in a manly style, 
that was clear, forcible, and full of common sense. . . 

November 25th. The trial of Mr. Fisher was continued today 
by Mr. John Wharton, in a most furious tirade against President 
Houston; it was the bitterest invective I ever heard uttered by 
man. He was followed by Mr. Kaufman . . . his whole speech 
was fair and well taken. 

November 26th. I preached morning and night in the 
capitol... 


20 Telegraph, July 31, 1839. 
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November 27th. Steamboat arrived today with 103 passen- 
gers from the United States.” 


Unfortunately, Mr. Fowler was taken ill the next day, and 
made no further entries in his diary until December 12. One 
wishes that we might have had his account of the organization 
of the Philosophical Society. The two diarists among the foun- 
ders—Fowler and Gray—appear not to have recorded the meet- 
ing on the evening of December 5, 1837. We must depend, there- 
fore, upon the prosaic account of it published in the Telegraph 
and Texas Register for January 13, 1838. 


The Memorial adopted at this meeting is worth reading, not 
alone for its statement of the aims and purposes of the Society, 
but because it reflects, as no words of a modern could, the gran- 


doise idealogy of the period: 


We the undersigned form ourselves into a society for the col- 
lection and diffusion of knowledge—subscribing fully to the 
opinion of Lord Chancellor Bacon, that “knowledge is power’; 
we need not here dilate on its importance. The field of our re- 
searches is as boundless in its extent and as various in its character 
as the subjects of Rnowledge are numberless and diversified. But 
our object more especially at the present time 1s to concentrate the 
efforts of the enlightened and patriotic citizens of Texas, of our 
distinguished military commanders and travelers—of our scholars 
and men of science, of our learned members of the different pro- 
fessions, in the collection and diffusion of correct information re- 
garding the moral and social condition of our country; its finances, 
statistics and political and military history; its climate, soil and 
productions; the animals that roam over our broad prairies or 
swim in our noble streams; the customs, language and history of 
the aboriginal tribes that hunt or plunder on our borders; the nat- 
ural curiosities of the country; our mines of untold wealth, and the 
thousand other topics of interest which our new and rising re- 


21 Dora Fowler Arthur, “Jottings from the Old Journal of Littleton Fowler, 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, I, 77. 
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public unfolds to the philosopher, the scholar, and the man of the 


world. 


Texas having fought the battles of liberty, and triumphantly 
achieved a separate political existence, now thrown upon her 1n- 
ternal resources for the permanence of her institutions, moral and 
political, calls upon all persons to use all their efforts for the in- 
crease and diffusion of useful knowledge and sound information; 
to take measures that will be rightly appreciated abroad, and ac- 
guire promptly and fully sustain the high standing to which she 
is destined among the civilized nations of the world. She calls 
on her intelligent and patriotic citizens to furnish to the rising gen- 
eration the means of instruction within our own borders, where 
our children—to whose charge after all the vestal flame of Textan 
liberty must be committed—may be indoctrinated in sound prin- 
ciples and imbibe with their education respect for their country’s 
laws, love of her soil and veneration for her institutions. We have 
endeavored to respond to this call by the formation of this Society, 
with the hope that if not to us, to our sons and successors it may 
be given to make the star, the single star of the West, as resplen- 
dent for all the acts that adorn cwilized life as it 1s now glorious 
in military renown. Texas has her captains, let her have her wise 
men. 

* * * 
Who were the “gentlemen from different parts of the repub- 
who met amid surroundings which were certainly not con- 
ducive to philosophical calm to organize this “society for the col- 
lection and diffusion of knowledge”? There were twenty-six” of 
them: 


” 


lic 


Mrraseau B. Lamak, vice-president of the Republic, 

AsHBE_ SMITH, surgeon general of the army, 

Tuomas J. Rusk, congressman from Nacogdoches, 

WituiaM H. Wuarton, senator from Brazoria, 

JosEPpH Rowe, congressman from San Augustine; speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 


22 Although David G. Burnet and John Birdsall did not sign the constitution 
with the other twenty-four, they were among the officers elected on December 5. 
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Ancus McNEIL, 

Aucustus C. ALLEN, founder of the city of Houston, 

GrorcEe W. Bone t, soldier and surveyor, 

JosepH Baker, chief justice of Bexar; a founder of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, 

Patrick C. Jack, congressman from Bexar, 

W. Farrrax Gray, clerk of the Supreme Court, 

Joun A. Wuarton, of the law firm of Wharton, Pease & 
Harris, Brazoria, 

Davw S. Kaurman, lawyer, of Nacogdoches, 

James CoLiinswortH, chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
Brazoria, 

Anson Jones, congressman from Brazoria, 

LirrLeron Fow er, Methodist missionary, 

A. C. Horton, of Matagorda, 

Joun W. Bunron, of Bastrop, 

Epwarp T. BraNncu, congressman from Liberty, 

Henry Sirs, secretary of the treasury, 

Hucx McLeop, adjutant general of Texas, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON CHAMBERS, major general of the reserves, 
Texas Army, 

Sam Houston, president of the Republic, 

R. A. Irion, secretary of state, 

Davw G. Burnet, former ad interim president of the 
Republic, 

Joun Brrpsatt, of the law firm of Birdsall & Gazley, 
Houston. 


Like the founders of other institutions of the Republic of 
Texas—like the founders of the Republic itself—they were young 
men. Of twenty-two whose ages have been ascertained, only seven 
were more than thirty-five years of age. Henry Smith, the oldest, 
was fifty-three; Hugh McLeod, the youngest, was twenty-three. 
The average age was about thirty-five.” 


23 McLeod, 23: Kaufman, 24; Branch, 26; John A. Wharton, 28; Bunton, 30; 
Irion, Collinsworth, and Allen, 31; Birdsall and Ashbel Smith, 32; Baker, 33; Fow- 
ler and Rusk, 34; William H. Wharton and Chambers, 35; Horton, 37; Jones and 
Lamar, 39; Houston, 44; Burnet, 48; Gray, 49; Henry Smith, 53. Ages unknown; 
Bonnell, McNeill, Rowe, Jack. 
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Few of them had been many years in Texas. Only six had 
arrived before 1832, the year in which began the chain of events 
which led to revolution! Between 1832 and the date of the battle 
of San Jacinto eleven more—including several distinguished par- 
ticipants in that battle—came. Seven arrived after San Jacinto.” 


Although most of the founders were natives of southern states, 
a majority of the officers elected at the initial meeting were north- 
erners. Five of the members were natives of Virginia; five of 
Tennessee; three, of New York; three, of Georgia. New Jersey, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
and Kentucky furnished one man each. The birthplace of three 
I do not know.” 


The learned professions—law, medicine, and the clergy—were 
all represented, and in about the proportion that one might guess: 
fourteen lawyers,”’ four physicians, one clergyman.** Four of the 
founders may be classed as farmers;” two were primarily sol- 
diers;*° and only one was a man of business.** Him they made 
treasurer! 


As a group they represented a large portion of the political 
talent of the Republic of Texas. One of our Texas historians, after 
reading their names, exclaimed: “Why those men were the Re- 
public of Texas!” There were, of course, other men of distinction 


24Burnet came in 1826; Henry Smith in 1827; Chambers and William H. Whar- 
ton in 1829; Baker and Bunton in 1831. 

25 Allen, Houston, and Jack came in 1832; Irion, Jones, and John A. Wharton in 
1833; Collinsworth in 1834; Branch, Horton, Lamar, and Rusk in 1835; Birdsall, 
Gray, and McLeod in 1836; Fowler, Kaufman, Rowe, and Ashbel Smith in 1837. 
Date of arrival of Bonnell and McNeil unascertained. 

26 Virginia: Branch, Chambers, Gray, Houston, William H. Wharton; Tennessee: 
Bunton, Collinsworth, Fowler, Irion, John A. Wharton; New York: Allen, Birdsall, 
McLeod; Georgia: Horton, Jack, Lamar; New Jersey: Burnet; Maine: Baker; Penn- 
sylvania: Kaufman; Machusetts: Jones; South Carolina: Rusk; Connecticut: Ashbel 
Smith; Kentucky: Henry Smith; Unknown: Bonnell, McNeil, Rowe. 

27 Baker, Birdsall, Branch, Burnet, Chambers, Collinsworth, Gray, Houston, Jack, 
Kaufman, Lamar, Rusk, John A. Wharton, William H. Wharton, 

a Irion, Jones, Rowe, and Ashbel Smith were the physicians; Fowler was the 
minister. 

29 Bunton, Horton, McNeill, Henry Smith. 

30 Bonnell, McLeod. 

31 Allen, 
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in Texas in 1837,"° but we can hardly imagine what the history of 
the Republic might have been without these twenty-six. 


The head of every government of Texas from November, 
1835, (when the provisional government was created) until Feb- 
ruary, 1846, (when the first governor was inaugurated) was a 
member of the Society,** as were two of the four vice-presidents** 
and the first three commanding officers of the Army.” 


Ten cabinet positions were occupied by the founders.*® Col- 
linsworth, Irion, Jones, and Ashbel Smith were secretaries of state; 
Rusk, Lamar, and John A. Wharton, secretaries of war; Henry 
Smith, secretary of the treasury; Collinsworth and Birdsall,*’ at- 
torneys-general. 


Five of them—Collinsworth, Jones, William H. Wharton, 
Ashbel Smith, and Kaufman—served the Republic abroad as dip- 
lomatists. Collinsworth, Birdsall, and Rusk were successive chief 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Republic. Burnet and Cham- 
bers had been judicial officers of the State of Coahuila and Texas; 
Baker and Jack were to be district judges of the Republic, and 
Jack and Gray district attorneys. 


Five (including one president pro tem)*® sat in the Senate: 
Collinsworth, Irion, Kaufman, Jones, William H. Wharton. 
Eleven (including two speakers)*® were members of the House of 
Representatives: Baker, Branch, Bunton, Horton, Houston, Jack, 


32 Jt would be interesting for someone to compile a list of such men and to 
speculate on the reasons for their non-membership. One doubts if many were ex- 
cluded on the ground of political incompatibility. The bitterest political feuds 
of the Republic of Texas were among members of the Society. Fowler noted that 
ten days before the organization meeting Burnet and John A. Wharton were de- 
nouncing Houston with great bitterness. The Lamar-Houston, the Burnet-Houston, 
the Jones-Houston controversies are among the more significant ones. 

33 Henry Smith, provisional governor, 1835; Burnet, ad interim president, 1836; 
Houston, president, 1836-1838, 1841-1844; Lamar, president, 1841-1844; Jones, presi- 
dent 1844-1346, 

34TLamar and Burnet. 

35 Houston, Rusk, Lamar. 

36 Oddly enough, the only presidential administration during which no member 
of the Society served in the cabinet was that of Mirabeau B. Lamer, president of 
the Society. 

37 Birdsall was appointed on December 5, 1837, the day the Society was founded. 

38 Jones. 

39 Rowe and Kaufman. 
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Kaufman, Jones, Rowe, Rusk, and John A. Wharton. Colonel 
Gray was successively clerk of the House, secretary of the Senate, 
and clerk of the Supreme Court. 


In 1845, Thomas J. Rusk presided over the convention that 
ratified annexation and drafted the constitution of the State. The 
next year Anson Jones gave way to Governor Henderson and his 
lieutenant governor, Albert C. Horton, a founder of the Society. 
The legislature sent Rusk and Houston to the Senate of the United 
States. The eastern district of Texas was represented in the House 
of Representatives by David S. Kaufman as long as he lived. Two 
of the founders, McLeod and Ashbel Smith, lived to become 
colonels in the Confederate army. Smith was a founder of the 
State Medical Association and is sometimes called the father of 
the University of Texas. 


But statistical essays, as President Hoover demonstrated, have 
a tendancy to tire the American mind. Without delving further 
into the record, may we not conclude that the founders of the 
Philosophical Society of Texas did their share toward laying the 
foundations of the Texas that we know, and that they left their 
marks on the institutions of the State? One wonders if any other 
twenty-six Texians of 1837 could have done more than they did. 
Certainly any small group that included the successive heads of 
government during a twelve-year period, ten cabinet officers, five 
diplomatists, five senators, eleven congressmen, as well as the first 
three chief justices and the first three commanding generals, was 
no ordinary company. 


In his old age, Governor Francis R. Lubbock recalled twenty- 
seven of the great men of early Texas whom he met when the 
first session of the First Congress assembled at Columbia in Oc- 
tober, 1836. Eleven of them were among the twenty-six founders 
of the Philosophical Society of Texas. 


A portfolio of twelve “Immortal Texans” was compiled in 
connection with the celebration of the Centennial. It does not 
appear how the individuals were chosen, but it is interesting to 


note that of the dozen, six had died before December 5, 1837; 
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one was then absent abroad on public business; the other five 
were founders of the Society. 
ah But this is enough. 

The only moral one can draw from this presentation is that 
you in Oklahoma have undertaken to do for your State much of 
the work which the philosophical Society proposed to do for 
Texas, and you have been wise enough to start the work, as they 
did, before the pioneers who made the early Anglo-American his- 
tory of the region had passed from the scene. The Texian dream 
envisioned by the founders of the Society was not fulfilled. Not 
until 1897, sixty-one years after San Jacinto, did the Texas State 
Historical Association come into existence—a volunteer, unofficial 
body which, despite serious limitations, had done a noble and im- 
portant work. It is my privilege to bring you greetings from 
that organization and to wish you godspeed in your work.” 


40 Dr. Herbert P. Gambrell is Vice-President of the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation and Professor of History at Southern Methodist University. He delivered 
this address at the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society at Tahlequah, 
May 5, 1938. 
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NUNIH WAIYA 
By Anna Lewis 


The oldest law-making body that ever assembled in Oklahoma 
met at Nunih Waiya, near the present site of Tuskahoma in Push- 
mataha county, in 1834. This was the name the Choctaws gave 
to the capital, which was the meeting place of their general coun- 
cil. The site was selected because it resembled the old Nunih 
Waiya in Mississippi. It was a low sloping hill with a ravine on one 
side making a bluff, along the north side. The name Nunih Waiya 
was selected in commemoration of the most sacred mound in the 
old home. The tradition, the legends, and the early history of the 
Choctaws are centered around Nunih Waiya. 


Nunih Waiya is a type of mound found exclusively in the 
Gulf states. The chronicler of De Soto’s expeditions, the first 
Spanish expeditions in the southern states, speaks of these mounds 
and gives a very interesting explanation of how they are made. 
He says that they were to be found in the center of all Choctaw 
villages and that the top of the mound was used for the home 
of the chief and his attendants, while the common people lived 
around the base. 


These early Spanish also speak of the southern Indians as 
sun worshippers. The reverence which the Choctaws held for 
Nunih Waiya no doubt comes from centuries of tradition when 
it functioned as a great tribal center for sun worship. The early 
Choctaws regarded the sun as the Father of Life and instinctively 
they turned to the earth as the Mother of Creation, and as time 
went on, Nunih Waiya was being regarded as the mother of their 
race. When removal was being discussed, the primitive Choctaws 
declared that they could not go west as long as Nunih Waiya stood. 

The following is one of their legends concerning Nunih 
Waiya: 

“The earth was a vast plain, destitute of hills or mountains. 
While the earth was in this condition the Great Spirit came down 
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to earth and alighted near the center of the Choctaws’ country and 
threw up a hill or mountain, calling it Nunih Waiya. When this 
was done, he caused the red man to come out by stomping on the 
ground. When the signal was given some appeared only partly 
formed, others with their heads above the water, struggling for 
life. Some were perfectly formed. Thus were the Choctaws crea- 
ted. The Great Spirit told them that they should live forever. They 
did not understand what He had said, so they asked him to re- 
peat it. This seemed to anger Him and He took away the grant 
and told them that they were to become subject to death. 


“After the formation of man from the ground, the hills were 
formed, the earth hardened and it was made fit for the habitation 
of man.” 


Another tradition of their origin is that a long time ago, their 
ancestors dwelt in a country far distant toward the setting sun. 
Then a time came when they had to find a new country. A gen- 
eral council was held and after many days of grave deliberation, 
a day was chosen when they should all bid farewell to their old 
homes and under the leadership of the two brothers, Chahtah and 
Chikasah, seek a new country. The evening before they were 
ready to leave a “Fabussa” pole was set up in the middle of the 
encampment by the chief medicine man and prophet. He told 
them that this pole would be their guide. 


The next morning the pole leaned toward the rising sun and 
this was the direction they went. Each night the pole was set up 
and each morning it turned toward the east. Weeks and months 
passed and they continued east, and to their astonishment they 
came to a great river. They had never seen or heard of so great 
a stream. Where it came from or where it went, they did not 
know. So they named it Misha Sipokni, which in their language 
meant Beyond-Age, whose source and terminus are unknown. 


After some difficulty they crossed the river because the pole 
indicated that they must go farther east. After weeks more of 
traveling the pole one morning stood upright. “Fohah hupis hno 
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yah”—“rest all of us here”; and this sacred mound Nunih Waiya 
came into being. 


Chahtah and Chikasah agreed to part. The pole again was to 
decide, and it was placed between the two brothers; it fell toward 
Chikasah and he and his followers went north as the pole in- 
dicated. 


Another version of the tradition is that since there were so 
many of them in the migration that they went in groups in order 
to find food as they marched. When the Choctaws reached Nunih 
Waiya, the party under Chikasah had aready crossed over a creek. 
That night a terrible rain came and a messenger could not over- 
take Chikasah and his party to tell them that the pole was stand- 
ing erect at the base of a hill, Nunih Waiya, so that was the way 
the two tribes came into existence. 


Soon after they selected Nunih Waiya as their final resting 
place, the Great Spirit divided the Choctaws into iksa or clans, and 
gave them their marriage law, “which they must keep and that 
one always marries into the opposite clan and the children all be- 
long to the mother’s clan.” 


Another version of the legend of migration gives the follow- 
ing story: 


After they had marched many weary miles and had consumed 
in all probability years, many of the people were dead. The bones 
of the dead were carried along, as this was a part of their burial 
custom. The Choctaws halted on the bank of a little river so 
their scouts could be sent to explore the region of the country 
around, and so the aged and feeble and those over-burdened might 
have time to catch up and rest. Many of the families were loaded 
with the bones of their dead. These could not be left behind. 
Some had almost more bones than they could pack but could not 
be parted from them. 


It took several days before all the migrants had reached the 
encampment; some slowed down with a double load of bones on 
their backs. They moaned, “Oh when will this journey end? To 
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pack the bones further will kill us and we shall have no name 
amongst the iksas of this great nation.” 


Winter was coming on so the leaders decided to rest here a 
while. The land was beautiful and there was much rejoicing. 
The chiefs gave instructions for the land to be prepared to plant 
what seed corn they had and it was found that there were only 
a few ears. These had been preserved by the old people who had 


no teeth, so the soil was prepared. 


One end of the encampment was a mound with a hole in 
one side. Asit leaned toward the creek the people called it lean- 
ing hill—Nunih Waiya. They passed the winter at Nunih Waiya 
and they planted their crops and gathered them. Now it was time 
to go on. 


A great council was met to discuss the question of what to 
do with the bones of their dead. ~The leaders knew that some of 
them could not carry the bones farther, neither would they be 
willing to leave them behind. So it was decided to make Nunih 
Waiya their home and to bury the bones of the dead nearby. After 
this was done a feast was made and they could sing: 


“Behold the wonderful work of our hands and let us be glad. 
Look upon the great mound; its top is above the trees and its 
black shadow lies on the ground. It is surmounted by the golden 
emblem of the sun, its glitter dazzles the eyes of the multitude. 
It inhumes the bones of fathers and relatives. They died on our 
sojourn in the wilderness. They died in a far off wild country. 
They rest at Nunih Waiya. Our journey lasted many winters; it 
ends at Nunih Waiya.”” This legend is an interesting and very 
plausable explanation of the mound. 


The only council held in modern times at Nunih Waiya in 
Mississippi was the one Greenwood Le Flore called in 1828. The 
object of the council was to make new laws to replace some of the 
old ones. At this council several laws were enacted against drunk- 

1 Gideon Lincecane “Choctaw Traditions about Their Settlement in Mississippi 


and the Origin of Their Mounds,” Publications of the Missiissippi Historical Society 
(Oxford, 1898—), VIII (1904), 532. 
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enness and against the practice of executing women representing 
themselves as witches.” 


Cushman tells the story of George S. Gaines, who was riding 
along near Nunih Waiya one day, and to satisfy his curiosity turned 
and rode to its base. Then he dismounted and walked up to its 
top. While there he noticed a band of Choctaws passing and be- 
ing desirous of their company, he soon overtook them. Pushma- 
taha was one of the company and greeted Mr. Gaines with, “Well, 
friend Gaines, I see you have been up to pay your compliments 
to our good Mother.” 


“Yes, I concluded to pay her a visit as I was passing,” replied 
Mr. Gaines. 


“Well, what did she say to you?” asked the Choctaw Chief. 
“She said,” replied Mr. Gaines, “That her Choctaw children 


had become too numerous to longer be prosperous, contented, and 
happy in their present country, and she thought it best for them 
to exchange their old country and lands for a new country and 
lands west of the Mississippi river, where game is much more 
abundant, and the hunting grounds far more extensive.” 


With a loud laugh in which all the Choctaws joined, Push- 
mataha exclaimed: “Holobih: holubit ish nohowa nih.” (“It’s a 
lie: Our good Mother never could have spoken such words to 


you.”) 


This then was a sacred spot with a sacred name so in order to 
hold to a part of their traditions and their-past history, these newly 


migrated Choctaws named their common meeting place Nunih 
Waiya. 


Under the old tribal form of government, which had existed 
from the later part of the eighteenth century, the Choctaws had 
been divided into three districts; each of these divisions had its 


own chief. There was, however, a general meeting to discuss mat- 
ters of common interest. 


2H. S. Halbert, “Nunih Waiya, the Sacred Mound of the Choctaws,” Publications 
of the Mississippi Historical Society (Oxford, 1898—), II (1899), 233. 
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Soon after the removal bill had passed Congress in 1830, when 
it was inevitable that the Choctaws would be moved west, two 
district chiefs, Mosholatubbee and Nitakechi addressed a commu- 
nication to the secretary of war in which they stated that they agreed 
among themselves on the location of each of the three districts 
in the new territory west of the Mississippi. 


The Six Towns people under their district chief, Nitakechi, 
were to be located west of the Kiamichi. The Upper Towns peo- 
ple were to be given the district east of the Kiamichi. While the 
Lower Towns people were to be settled along the Arkansas. These 
were the three original districts of the Choctaw Nation and each 
district had a chief and central meeting place which was a dis- 
trict council house or district capitol. These original districts were 
named in honor of the three greatest Choctaw chiefs, Pushmataha, 
Moshulatubbee, and Pukshunnubbee; all three had rendered im- 
portant services to their people during these trying times. 


By 1834 the Choctaw Nation was established in the new coun- 
try and a committee was appointed to select a site for the erection 
of a general council house. This committee was composed of dele- 
gates from each of the three districts. The location chosen was in 
the central part of Pushmataha District, which is now about two 
miles and a half southwest of the present town of Tuskahoma. 
This was the first capitol located in Oklahoma, and the first laws 
made by Oklahomans were made here. 


By the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek the government agreed 
to erect a general council house for the nation. The building was 
erected in 1838. It was made of hand hewn pine logs with a 
chimney at each end. It was just one large room for in 1838 the 
Choctaw law-making body, or the general council, was a unicam- 
eral body, and only one room: was necessary. The general council 
under the constitution of 1834 was made up of twenty-seven mem- 
bers elected from the three districts. The three district chiefs were 
ex-officio members and any two could veto legislation enacted, un- 
less it was passed by a two-thirds majority of the legislature. 
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This one room log house, painted white with green window 
shutters, was the center of the Choctaw government during a most 
critical period of their history—that period when they were pio- 
neering in a republican form of government with a written con- 
stitution, and pioneering in a new country and in a new civiliza- 
tion. 


In 1842 their constitution was changed and a bicameral legis- 
ative body was provided for. So the capitol was enlarged to ac- 
commodate the change in the law-making body. A new building 
was erected for the lower house. This stood only a short distance 
from the old building which was used now to house the Senate. 


The site of this oldest capitol is one which should be marked 
because of the history it represents. All that remain today are piles 
of rock where the chimneys were, and the old burying ground 
around the capitol grounds. 


In 1850 the capitol was moved from Nunih Waiya and the 
buildings were sold to Captain John Anderson. His grave stone 
carries the date of 1878. There are other graves of various mem- 
bers of his family and the early families of this neighborhood. 
All are in a bad state of decay as most all Indian burying grounds 
are today. Many of the graves have been vandalized and dese-— 
crated. All that remains of the old building today is a smoke house, 
made of the original logs, not on the location of old Nunih Waiya 
but about half a mile north of Tuskahoma on Edwin Calvin’s farm. 
He is a Choctaw and he has saved the logs which otherwise would 
have been lost. They are now well preserved and are put together 
as the old council house was without nails. So stands a part of 
the oldest law-making house in Oklahoma. So also stands a part 


of the past of the Choctaws, events that center about the legend of 
Nunih Waiya.’ 


3 Dr, Anna Lewis is Professor of History at the Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, 
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GOVERNOR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OVERTON 
AND 
GOVERNOR BENJAMIN CROOKS BURNEY 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve 


The Progressive party among the Chickasaws, of which Gov- 
ernor Cyrus Harris was the guiding spirit, was boldly challenged 
in the fall of 1874, by B. F. Overton. Under this intrepid leader, 
the full blood Indians who were then in the majority, were regi- 
mented into what became known as the Pullback party. Overton 
and Harris who were the militant leaders of these two opposing 
political parties, were quite the antithesis of each other in their 
qualities of leadership. Overton was bold, stubborn and aggres- 
sive—there was no Jaisses faire about his policies; Harris, mild and 
reserved although none the less adroit and diplomatic; both were 
astute politicians. 


The Chickasaws developed an absorbing interest in tribal 
politics during those early days. Each political party had a most 
thorough and complete organization; each with its platform, its 
county managers, and its general chairman. Public meetings were 
held, barbecue picnics were given and speakers provided to talk 
and vilify the opposing party and its candidates. No scheme was 
omitted to secure the necessary votes by the respective parties. 
The voter’s bearing was studied from every angle; they knew 
his church, his neighbors, his kin, his boon companions; they 
measured up his personal pride, his present need, his ambition 
and brought all of this to bear. Inasmuch as the legislature 
canvassed the gubernatorial returns, attention was given to a par- 
tisan selection of its members. No written or printed ballots 
were used, no secret expression was possible, the elector’s prefer- 
ence being expressed viva voce. The Chickasaws were among the 
most advanced of the Indian tribes and their administration of 
self-government had been highly successful and this because of 
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their personal interest. At election time, the Chickasaw Nation 
was, to them, an entire world in itself, on this earth. 


'The Overton family has been one of much prominence in 
Tennessee from an early date. The initial member of the family 
in that state was John Overton, a native of Virginia who came to 
Kentucky after the close of the Revolution, where he practiced 
law for a brief period. He soon removed to Tennessee reaching 
Nashville in the same month that noted the arrival of Andrew 
Jackson from North Carolina. He became a close friend, ad- 
mirer and business associate of Jackson. In 1794, John Overton 
purchased a tract of 5000 acres at Chickasaw Bluffs on the Mis- 
sissippi for $500 and subsequently conveyed a one-half interest 
to General Jackson who later disposed of his interest. He suc- 
ceeded Jackson upon the Supreme Court bench of Tennessee in 
1804 and in 1819 founded the city of Memphis. In 1823, he con- 
cluded a final treaty with the Chickasaws whereby they relinquished 
their last holdings in Tennessee. The fact that a county in Ten- 
nessee is named after the family evidences the prominence of the 
family in that state.” 


Another member of the family who also bore the name of 
John Overton and who was probably a son of the founder of 
Memphis, was born in the early part of the last century, near 
Nashville. He was a lumberman and later as a young man, 
drifted down to Mississippi where he married Tennessee Allen, 
a one-fourth blood Chickasaw Indian woman who was a daugh- 
ter of John Allen and Elizabeth Love, his wife. In the early 
forties of the last century this John Overton with his family re- 
moved to the old Indian Territory where he settled upon a farm 
near what is today the town of Colbert, in Bryan County, Okla- 
homa. He remained but a short time, when he abandoned his 
adventure among the Chickasaws and returned to the scenes of 
his early life in Tennessee and never again contacted his family 
in the West. Benjamin Franklin Overton, a son of John Overton 
" 1Garrett and Goodpasture, History of Tennessee, p. 172. 

2Hon. Watkins Overton is at present (1938) the mayor of Memphis. 


Another prominent member of the family was the late Gov. Overton of 
Louisiana who also represented that state in the United States Senate. 


JOHN OVERTON 


The Founder of Memphis, Tennes 
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and Tennessee Allen, his wife, was born in Mississippi on Novem- 
ber 2, 1836, being a mere child when his parents removed to the 
West. The disappearance of his father, to be followed soon 
thereafter by the death of his mother left the homeless lad to be 
reared and cared for in the homes of his uncles Isaac and Robert 
Love.* 


No high school or college education reenforced the native 
ability of Benjamin F. Overton. Left an orphan early in life, he 
was nurtured in the soil of experience, his educational advantages 
being limited to an attendance of six months at the old Chick- 
asaw Male Academy at Tishomingo. When a young man, he 
established himself upon a farm on the Red River near the town 
of Willis in Pickens County and in what is today, Marshall 
County, Oklahoma. This constituted his residence for the re- 
mainder of his life and the comfortable farm house, erected by 
him is still standing. 


Benjamin F. Overton early evidenced an interest in the po- 
litical affairs of the Chickasaw Nation and served in both the 
house and senate of the legislature. He functioned as a delegate 
from the tribe to Washington upon numerous occasions. In the 
fall of 1874, he became the candidate of the Pullback party for 
the governorship and opposed Gov. Cyrus Harris who was run- 
ning for re-election upon the Progressive ticket. Overton had be- 
hind him the support of the full bloods and non-progressives. 
Among the latter class, was the influence of some of the white 
citizens who were engaged extensively in the cattle business and 
who looked with much disfavor upon the possible allotment of 
tribal lands, because such action would destroy the open cattle 
range. Harris drew to his support the influence of the progres- 
sive whites, both intermarried and adopted, the mixed bloods and 
such of the full bloods as were able to appraise the onward trend 
of their tribal status. Overton was elected and again was elected 
in the fall of 1876. During the first two terms of Governor 


3The writer is indebted to Mrs. W. J. Shelton of Oakland, Okla. and 
to Mrs. Frankie O. Love of Denison, Texas, both daughters of Gov. Overton, 
for much valuable information. 
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Overton, the cattle business was the overshadowing industry. Over 
the Texas and the famous Chisholm trails, vast herds of Texas long- 
horns were driven through the Chickasaw country to shipping 
points in Kansas. Convenience was made of the open range in 
the Chickasaw Nation by the stockmen en route, for the pas- 
turage of their herds. The Chickasaw legislature required a per- 
mit for this privilege and a tax was exacted, but much difficulty 
was experienced in its collection. Through the influence of the 
aggressive governor, a tribal militia was formed in 1876 and by the 
use of this executive force, the revenue was promptly collected 
and the lawlessness occasioned by the herders was mitigated. 


Trouble between the Federal Government and the Sioux In- 
dians in the Northwest broke in the summer of 1876. The mas- 
sacre of General Custer and his entire command was accomplished 
by these Indians led by Chief Sitting Bull. Governor Overton, in 
his second inaugural message to the Chickasaw legislature on Sep- 
tember 5, 1876, urges forth sentiment for uniting all of the va- 
rious Indian tribes as a necessary step toward the preservation of 
the American Indian. Tribal unity was a venture most worthy 
of consideration. The governor comments upon the status of the 
Sioux Indians and expresses his deep sympathy with them. 


“‘The Sioux Indians, the largest tribe—being one-sixth of 
the present estimate of the Indian population—are now en- 
gaged in a bloody war with the United States, not as a matter 
of choice on their part, but in defense of their tribal and in- 
dividual rights. Their country has been invaded by the whites 
for the purpose of conquest and plunder, and they like other 
races are acting the first laws of nature in the preservation of 
their lives and the maintenance of their property rights and 
corporate capacities, by taking up arms against their destroy- 
ers. And for this spirit of resentment, the Federal Govern- 
ment has sent her armies into their country for the purpose of 
making them submit to as open and high-handed a robbery as 
was ever committed upon a weak and defenseless people. 


‘Fellow countrymen, in the name and behalf of our per- 
secuted brothers of the Black Hills, I appeal to you this day 
to raise your voice of protestation against the prosecution of 
such an unjust, unholy and unChristian warfare upon our race. 
God forbid that you, the representatives of our own common 
Indian interests should be unmindful of this great and impor- 
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tant erisis. Your political and material interests as Chickasaws 
is hinged upon the termination of the Sioux question. We 
have no better rights to territory than they and are no better 
able to defend them although we have bought and paid for our 
country. * * * and we have but one or two things to consider ; 
either make a shameful and disgraceful surrender of our na- 
tional pride, together with all rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties acquired by us or perish like brutes in a war of extermina- 
tion. This is no fanciful or imaginary working of the brain.’’* 
The governor was very dolorous over the situation but the 
ensuing years have displayed the utter fallacy of his fears. He 
gravely magnified the situation in its application to the Chick- 
asaws and confused them with the savage tribes in the North- 
west. He concludes this message in an appeal, in emotional lan- 
guage, to the moral teaching of the Chickasaw youth. 

‘‘Let them be taught those principles calculated to elevate 
them in social standing and enable them to reach a higher place 
in politics. Then we can safely give to them the government 
which we have inherited from our fathers and which of neces- 
sity must be theirs, when one by one we shall have been called 
to render account of the deeds, official as well as private which 
have marked our course on earth. Let me express the hope, 
gentlemen, that when that great day comes to each and all of 
us we may be able to exhibit a pure record and an unblemished 
official life and that none of us may be missing from that 
Eternal Home which is not by treaty, nor subject to the cu- 
pidity of man, but a gracious gift from the Great Father of 
Nations to such of His children as have done His will acecord- 
ing to the lights before them.”’ 


Governor Benjamin F. Overton held a deep and abiding inter- 
est in the social, spiritual, and political welfare of his people. Even 
though he was unremitting in his loyalty to the Chickasaws and, 
at times, somewhat primitive in his ideas, he was not unfriendly 
or hostile toward the white members of the tribe. This is evi- 
denced by his approval, in 1876, of an act of the legislature en- 
franchising these citizens and conferring upon them full rights 
of tribal membership. This act although repealed in 1887 was 
ultimately to provoke the retirement of the old Pullback party 
from Chickasaw Nation politics. Although lacking in the rudi- 


4Qklahoma Star, September 28, 1876. 
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ments of scholastic training, he was interested in all matters of 
education and on October 9, 1876, approved the establishment 
of the Chickasaw neighborhood schools and the extended im- 
provement of the boarding schools. 


The tenure of Governor Overton drew to a close in the fall of 
1878 and he yielded the governorship to Benjamin C. Burney, 
who had served as his national treasurer. We pause to meet 
Governor Burney. 


It was not until the winter of 1844 that David C. Burney 
and Lucy James, his wife, Chickasaw Indians and natives of Mis- 
sissippi, accompanied by their family and some eighteen negro 
slaves, undertook the removal from the Chickasaw country in 
Northern Mississippi to the old Indian Territory. The approach 
to the West was made by steamboat up the Red River. The 
boat bearing the emigrees paused at Shreveport, Louisiana, where 
a son was born to the Burneys on January 15, 1844. This son 
was Benjamin Crooks Burney, named after Capt. Benjamin 
Crooks, the ship’s genial captain. The Burneys settled at what 
is today, Burneyville, Love County, Oklahoma, where the father 
engaged in farming. The mother passed away in 1845 and the 
father died shortly after the Civil War. 


Benjamin C. Burney was modestly educated at the Chick- 
asaw Orphans School at Tishomingo and when the Civil War 
came, enlisted as a private in Shocoe’s Chickasaw Battalion of 
Mounted Volunteers for service in the Confederate Army. After 
the war, he returned to the home of his father at Burneyville. He 
later became a farmer and stockraiser and established himself 
upon a comfortable farm near Aylesworth in what is today Mar- 
shall County, Oklahoma. Early in life he evidenced an interest 
in the political affairs of the Chickasaw Nation and served as Na- 
tional Treasurer from 1876 to 1878. He entered the race for the 
governorship of the Chickasaws in the fall of 1878. 


Governor B. F. Overton concluded his second term as governor 
of the Chickasaws in the fall of 1878 and, because of constitu- 
tional inhibitions, was ineligible to a third consecutive term. In 
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his two campaigns for election he had been opposed by former 
Governor Cyrus Harris who again became the candidate of the 
Progressive party to succeed Governor Overton. The Pullback party 
nominated Benjamin C. Burney, whose candidacy was sponsored 
by Governor Overton, his brother-in-law. The campaign was quite 
exciting and much bad feeling was engendered and the issue be- 
came one of preference between Overton and Harris with the 
candidacy of Burney very much in the background. It devel- 
oped into a contest between the two outstanding leaders for the 
preservation of personal prestige and in the final count, Overton 
won through the election of Burney. The candidacy of Burney 
was manifestly a convenience to enable Overton to resume the 
executive functions of the Chickasaw government, later. 


The result of the election held in August, 1878, appeared 
doubtful although, on the face of the returns, Harris seemed to 
have won, but a canvass of the returns by the legislature, after a 
stormy session over which Governor Overton presided, resulted in 
the election of Burney. Some bitterness lingered after the declara- 
tion by the legislature but all potential trouble was averted by 
the prompt acquiescence of Governor Harris, in the result. 


The one term of Governor Burney was uneventful. With his 
induction into office, affairs shifted into neutral and coasted along 
abiding the time when the aggressive Overton might again take 
over the reins of Government. The new governor addressed the 
legislature upon the Leased Land question which remained a 
problem in the political affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations for so many years. Allied closely with this question was 
the status of the negro among the Chickasaws. The governor 
evidenced a strong interest in the improvement of the public 
schools and in his message to the legislature on September 1, 1879, 
concludes his counsel in thoughtful language. 


‘‘Hducation is the lever by which our people are to be 
raised to a mental level with our surroundings and I desire to 
impress seriously upon you how important it is that you use 
your influence in getting our people to see to the education of 
the young.”’ 
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In the same message, speaking as it were, over the heads of 
the members of the legislature and addressing his people as a 
whole, he admonishes, 


‘“But while we have been the recipients of so many bless- 
ings we have not been grateful. Our young men (many of 
them at least) forgetful of the grave and responsible duties of 
life, have given themselves over to dissipation and strife to a 
degree rarely, if ever witnessed before. Chickasaws, this should 
not be and must not continue. Remember that we are a small 
and feeble race of people, to whom God until recently has de- 
nied the lights which for so long a time have illuminated the 
minds of other races. And now that He has at last granted to 
us the blessings of civilization and Christianity, let us not re- 
ject them nor drive Him from us by ingratitude and rebel- 
len, > 


These words came from the heart of a Christian gentleman and 
such was Governor Burney.° 


5 Cherokee Advocate, September 24, 1879. 

6 Rev. J. H. Dickerson of Wynnewood, Oklahoma, under date of February 
2, 1938 writes:—‘When I came a missionary to the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Indians in Oct., 1882, under commission from the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, without salary, the first donation I received for my sup- 
port was a bale of cotton from Ben C. Burney. I hauled the cotton to 
Denison, Texas and sold it. There was a small congregation on his farm 
in which he was a ruling elder. When I came and some time after, he was 
out of Christian duty and service. He came back to the work of the church 
with full penitence and consecration. From then to his death he lived a 
most careful and devoted Christian life. To illustrate his conscientiousness 
I give the following. When I came to the work he had just built a large 
two story residence, his former home having burned. After I had stopped 
with the family many times and was given a bed up stairs, he said to me 
one day, ‘Brother Dickerson, have you noticed that one room up there 
has not been finished?’ ‘Yes, I have seen it,’ I said. ‘When I started to 
build this house,’ he said, ‘I promised the Lord that when it was finished 
I would begin to hold family worship and pray in my home. I could not 
get up the courage to pray out loud so the house was never finished.’ 
He afterwards took up the habit of family worship, also leading in public 
prayer. How he came to begin leading in public prayer was on this wise. 
I was holding a revival meeting on his farm at the little school house. 
Just before the preaching hour one evening, I asked the Christians to go 
separately into the woods, get upon their knees and promise the Lord that 
they would do just what the Holy Spirit seemed to point out. When they 
came back and I had preached and called for penitents, Bro. Burney arose 
and said, ‘When you sent us out I knew what I would have to promise the 
Lord, that I would lead in prayer—let us pray.’ Down on our knees we 
went and Bro. Burney would pray awhile and cry awhile. There was great 
rejoicing in that little congregation for everybody loved Burney. Ever 
after he graciously led in prayer. He would take his Bible and visit the 
tenants on his farm, read, talk and pray with them. I think he said less 
about those who injured him than any man I ever associated with. He 
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Came the biennial election in the fall of 1880 and Governor 
Burney not being a candidate for re-election, conveniently retired 
and was succeeded by Governor Overton. In dignified language 
addressed to the legislature, he yielded his executive powers to his 
successor, whom he held in high regard. 


““The never ceasing flight of time has brought my admin- 
istration to a close and I am here today to surrender up to you 
the office powers which you conferred upon me two years ago. 
The honorable gentleman whom you will inaugurate today as 
governor, laid down for a time the insignia of power and re- 
tired to the quiet and pleasures of private life and I was in- 
stalled into the responsible duties of the office. I had his cor- 
dial support and co-operation then as he has my cordial sup- 
port and co-operation now; and I congratulate him and you 
that he has been spared to take charge again of the destinies of 
our little Nation.’’’ 


Governor Burney yielded any aspirations he may have had 
for a re-election to Governor Overton in a spirit of appreciation of 
the favors the governor had made it possible for him to attain. He, 
obviously, kept a gentleman’s agreement. The governor was 
perhaps the youngest governor the Chickasaws had ever had. He 
was a man of ability far above the average of his people and had 
improved his native talents by self-education. 


The governor was a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
church and of the Odd Fellows Society. His high regard for 
Governor Overton was perhaps emphasized by the fact that his sis- 
ter, Mary, became the second wife of Governor Overton. Rebecca, 
another sister of Governor Burney, married Col. J. J. McAlester on 
August 22, 1872. Governor Burney married Louisa Gaines, a 


did get riled up once. His cattle began breaking into the farm. Some of 
the tenants began shooting his cattle. He had told his tenants to watch 
the fences and keep them in repair and he would meet the expense. In- 
stead of fixing fences they shot the cattle. Burney took up his gun and 
started for the farm to settle with the tenants. Afterward he and I were 
walking along this path. He pointed out a certain fence corner where he 
got on his knees and turned the cattle matter over to the Lord and went 
back to the house. He worked much for the welfare of the Chickasaws. I 
have often said that Ben Burney was my best friend among the Indians 
in my missionary efforts. I am too old and nervous, will be 85, April 12, if 
allowed to continue.” 
7Indian Journal, September 16, 1880. 
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daughter of James Gaines at Tishomingo in the early seventies. 
She passed away on June 25, 1904.° 


Governor Burney was erect in carriage, stood about five feet 
nine, and weighed around 165 pounds. He was pleasant and agree- 
able and generally revered by all who knew him. Upon his retire- 
ment from office, the governor retired to his old farm near Ayls- 
worth, where he answered the last summons on November 25, 
1892. He rests in the old Burney cemetery near the farm place 
where his grave is suitably marked. 


In the autumn of 1880, Governor B. F. Overton again was 
chosen governor of the Chickasaw Nation to succeed the one term 
of Governor B. C. Burney and, with true Jacksonian energy entered 
upon his concluding years. He was re-elected in 1882. Not 
much of importance transpired during these years of his tenure. 
He addressed the legislature on September 4, 1883, in terms which 
would indicate growing sentiments of lethargy among his people 
toward their own government. He boldly challenged the pa- 
triotism of the Chickasaws and made dire predictions of their 
ultimate status, should they fail or refuse to heed his words of 
admonition. He sought to stimulate their interest in the perpet- 
uation of their independent tribal status. 


‘Your weakness which has heretofore been your means of 
strength in appealing for national existence, has produced in 
the bosoms of your countrymen, a feeling of contempt and dis- 
respect for their own nationality and seeing that their lives and 
property cannot be protected by the laws of their own country, 
must naturally seek protection elsewhere. Your government 
has been very successful in rearing and educating a class of sub- 
jects who are perfectly destitute of that spirit of patriotism 
which ennobles man and instills in his bosom a love of country, 
its laws and customs. * * * History gives no account of a people 
as little interested as you do in maintaining a government, par- 
ticularly when the political fate of the nation depends upon a 
prompt and impartial administration of the laws. * * * But, 
as you have, by close contact with the white race, lost your 
originality as Indians, or I might say, your peculiar customs 
which give prominence of notoriety and which only attracts 


8 The writer is indebted to Paul C. Burney of Tulsa, Oklahoma, a son 
of Governor Burney for much valuable information. 
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the attention of the serious and faithful historian in writing up 
the foolishness and greatness of all people who have or may 
hereafter inhabit this earth, you are now called upon by your 
wives, sons and daughters to move forward and upward, if not 
to excellence, at least to a competing level with the other races 
of the earth. Nature forbids that you remain in an inter- 
mediate state between the wigwam and the marble palace—the 
eap-stone of the white man’s glory. * * * While viewing with 
regret our fruitless attempts to perpetuate our present govern- 
ment, [ cannot refrain from commending to you as the ulti- 
matum of our hopes, the consolidating and confederating of 
civilized tribes for their mutual welfare and protection. * * * 
Do not let your individual interest absorb your national pride. 
* * * Will you take advantage of and foster these inherent 
rights? If so, come out of the Egyptian darkness that seems 
to enthrall you and meet the future like men.’’ 


His words were not of sudden impulse but reflect his stub- 
born unwillingness to permit the Chickasaws to be denational- 
ized. Huis arguments were peremptory. The governor probably 
felt the timbers of the Chickasaw Nation cracking; things were 
in a foment and his fears were not groundless. The life of the 
Chickasaws was already taking on new complexities. The de- 
struction of their communal land tenure and the allotment of 
their tribal lands in severalty, was openly predicted. The dis- 
cerning Chickasaw well knew that as a corollary the white man’s 
laws and courts would, sooner or later, supersede the tribal laws 
and courts—that tribal government would vanish. Common 
sense lifted him to heights of proper appraisal and, as a conse- 
quence, his respect for the law and authority of the Nation, was 
weakened. Governor Overton was most aggressively opposed to 
this growing sentiment and vigorously challenged it. He was 
no pacifist and was unwilling to compromise his principles. His 
emotions became heroic through their intensity. He was ever 
mindful of the heroic past of the Chickasaws and eagerly sought 
to recall them to a self-appreciation of their ability to preserve 
their own political autonomy with its decadent features. But in 
the thought of Lord Bacon, “The past should be made a guiding 
post, not a hitching post.” Governor Overton may have been well 
intentioned in his objectives and stubborn to recognize the new light 


9Indian Journal, September 20, 1883. 
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into which the Chickasaws were rapidly drifting, but his efforts 
were futile to defy the destiny which awaited his people. “A new 
foot on the floor and a new face at the door” was approaching, 
and the Chickasaws were preparing for its approach. 


Death summoned the intrepid leader at his home on the Red 
River on February 8, 1884. He passed away some months before 
the expiration of his fourth term as governor of the Chickasaws 
and rests in a family burying ground on the old farm near 
Willis, where his grave is marked. His term was completed by 
Ah-chuck-ah-nubbe, a full blood Chickasaw who was president 
of the senate. 


Governor Overton married first Sarah Clementine Jones, who 
passed away on October 7, 1869. Thereafter, he married Mary C. 
Gaines nee Burney who died on July 5, 1872. After her death, 
he journeyed to Kentucky and married Elizabeth Smith who died 
on February 17, 1876. His last wife was Mattie Carter who was 
born on February 20, 1862, and whom he married on September 
12, 1878. She is now (1938) Mrs. Edward Secra, and lives at 
Denison, Texas. 


The governor, early in life became a member of the Chris- 
tian church although later his spiritual ideas became somewhat 
personal. He voiced his sentiments, “To take care of those who 
cannot take care of themselves, is my religion.” In the fulfill- 
ment of this creed, he was unremitting. He was a member of the 
Odd Fellows Society. Governor Overton was very slender in build, 
standing six feet and weighing 165 pounds. In his private life, he 
was a combination of mildness and austerity—was both friendly 
and severe. He loved his friends but was unrelenting toward his 
foes. In his public career, some of his political notions may have 
been of a weird pattern, but his obligations were solemnly kept. 
His spirit was of the old regime and to him, it would seem, that 
the end justified the means. The governor may have been er- 
rant in some of his political concepts; may have grossly magnified 
conditions which were seemingly adverse; may have misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted the attitude of the Government and may 


The old home of Gov. B. F. Overton, near Willis, Okla., now in a 
state of decay. Should the Red River Dam project be carried through, 
the site will be inundated and the graves necessarily removed. 


Grave of Gov. B. F. Overton (in the center) in the family burying 
ground a short distance from the house. 
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have evidenced an unwillingness to bow to the rising sun of a 
new day for the Chickasaws, but his integrity was never success- 
fully questioned. He was bold and unafraid in contending for 
the things in which he firmly believed. He typifies the thought 
expressed by Theodore Roosevelt, “Aggressive fighting for the 
right is the noblest sport the world affords.” But the term “right” 
is many times a relative term, varying with the observer. 


Each one is summoned to answer by the measure of his own 
worth and Benjamin Franklin Overton contributed his worthwhile 
hour to the history of the Chickasaws.”° 


“10 Ju dge John B. Meserve is an attorney at Tulsa, Oklet 
written and contributed a number of articles to The Ohno: nicles of Rice Mes 
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THE SAGA OF SKULLYVILLE’ 
By 
W. B. Morrison 


Hidden away in the lofty fastnesses of the Rockies and Sierras 
may yet be found the remains of mining towns once the scene of 
feverish life and activity, but today the picture of decay and death. 
It was not unusual for these places to bear names suggestive of 
the hopes and dreams of their founders—Silver City, Gold Center 
or Eldorado. Yet in spite of the ambitious names most of them 
have perished from the earth like the fabled “touch of Midas,” 


leaving little but the name to be remembered. 


The reader may ask what this introduction has to do with 
Skullyville in the old Choctaw Nation. Well, “iskuli” was a 
Choctaw word that might .be translated “money,” and therefore 
Skullyville was “Moneytown,” a name just as suggestive as Gold 
Center or Eldorado. But the traveler who drives out of Spiro to- 
day and views the few houses and the deserted cemetery where this 
early Indian town stood, sees very little suggestive of money. 


The founding of Skullyville dates back to the year 1832 when 
the removal of the Choctaws to their new home was in full prog- 
ress. By orders of Major F. W. Armstrong, who became the first 
Choctaw agent in the West, an Agency building was erected about 
fifteen miles west of Fort Smith and a few miles from a suitable 
landing on the Arkansas River. The situation was healthful, the 
land being gravelly and easily drained, while a group of never 
failing springs furnished an abundance of excellent water. These 
springs still survive the cutting of surrounding trees and the gen- 
eral cultivation of adjoining land, and until a very recent date the 
water was bottled and sold in Spiro and Fort Smith. 


The first agency building, around which the town of Skully- 


ville later grew, was very substantially constructed. It consisted 


1 Most of the information in this article was obtained from former residents of 
the Skullyville neighborhood or their descendants, 
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of three hewn log rooms, with foundation of solid stone, about 
four feet high. The hewn logs were all at least one foot in 
diameter, and it is said, were cut out by whipsaws in the Cavanal 
mountains, fifteen miles away. The floors and doors were of 
puncheon style, the nails all handmade, and the roof covered with 
red cedar shingles, hand rived. These shingles were not replaced 
until sixty years later, when the building was remodeled by T. D. 
Ainsworth, whose widow still lives there. Thus it is seen that the 
Agency building, around which grew up the town of Skullyville, 
must be one of the oldest structures now standing in Oklahoma. 
For many years it was the center of Government activities in this 
section. Here for several years lived the Agent, Major F. W. 
Armstrong, and here he died. Here the annuity payments were 
made to the Choctaws who settled in the Arkansas country, and 
because they received their money at this place they called it “Iskuli- 
ville” or “Moneytown.” 


In 1834 at Swallow Rock, a few miles up the Arkansas from 
the Skullyville landing, and only five miles from the Agency, 
Fort Coffee was built, named after Andrew Jackson’s trusted 
friend, General John Coffee. It was beautifully located, with a 
wide view of the Arkansas both up and down the river. It is said 
that the chief purpose in erecting a military establishment at this 
particular place was to try to break up the whiskey traffic on the 
river, which traflic was becoming quite a problem after the Indian 
removals. 


The fort was maintained, however, for only four years, when 
the garrison was removed, and a short time later the buildings 
were turned over to the Methodist Church for a boys’ school— 
Fort Coffee Academy—which was operated until the Civil War. 
Some time during the War, the buildings were destroyed by fire. 


Very shortly after the Indians arrived on the Arkansas in 
1832, Skullyville began to be a place of great activity and impor- 
tance. Many of the wealthier Choctaws, chiefly part-bloods, made 
their homes in or near the town, farming the adjoining lands with 
their slaves and pasturing their cattle on the well-watered prairies. 
Some of the better known families, whose descendants are still to 
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be found in the region, were the McLeans, Folsoms, Wards, Mc- 
Curtains, and others. A number of licensed traders established 
stores at Skullyville, and the town became the center of a brisk 
trade, not only for the Choctaws but for other Indians to the north 
and west. The traders brought in extensive and well selected 
stocks from the eastern markets, and sold them not only for gold 
paid out at annuity times, but they also took in trade the furs, bas- 
kets, beaded moccasins, and even the horses, mules, cattle and 
hogs of their customers. 


Skullyville became the capital of one of the three districts 
into which the Choctaw Nation was divided, this being named 
after Mushulatubbe, the last powerful full-blood chief of the group 
to which Pushmataha belonged. He was a very able Indian, hand- 
some in personal appearance, and a facile orator. He became the 
first district chief, and lived at or near Skullyville until his death 
in 1838, when an epidemic of smallpox carried off not only the 
chief but nearly five hundred other residents of the community. 
He lies in an unmarked grave probably in the Skullyville ceme- 
tery, to which we shall refer later. The artist, Catlin, painted a 
sketch of Mushulatubbe when he visited Skullyville in 1834. This 
old chieftain was a reactionary and was bitterly opposed to Chris- 
tianity as well as to the progressive activities of the part-bloods. 


Skullyville had many experiences in its early days, some of 
them as tragic as the small-pox epidemic referred to above. There 
was the great flood on the Arkansas in 1833 at a time when sev- 
eral thousand emigrant Choctaws were still camped about the 
Agency. This was followed by an outbreak of cholera, which 
carried off several hundred victims. Then, in 1835 the beloved 
Agent and founder of the town, Major Armstrong, died. He was 
succeeded by a brother, William Armstrong, who soon became 
equally popular among the Indians. It is interesting to remember 
that General Frank C. Armstrong, a son of F. W. Armstrong, and 
a member of the Dawes’ Commission, was born at Skullyville 
shortly after the founding of the Agency. 


In 1838 came the Chickasaw removal, most of these Indians 
being brought by boat to the Fort Coffee landing, and thence 
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through Skullyville on the way to their new homes farther west. 
A few years later came the turbulent remnants of the Seminoles 
after their desperate war in Florida. 


Before 1850 most of the turmoil of the earlier days was over, 
permitting the full development of the prosperity of the town sug- 
gested above. In the middle forties New Hope Seminary, a school 
for girls, was opened just a mile east of the town. It was a com- 
panion school to Fort Coffee Academy, previously mentioned. 
Both of these schools were operated under the auspices of the 
Methodist church, and brought large numbers of young people 
from all over the Choctaw Nation to Skullyville. This is particu- 
larly true of New Hope Seminary, which, save for the period of 
the Civil War, operated with success until destroyed by fire in 
1896. The first Superintendent of New Hope after the Civil War 
was Rev. J. Y. Bryce, whose son, of the same name, was also a 
minister of the Methodist church and in recent years Secretary of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Other later heads of the school 
include the venerable Rev. J. J. Methvin, a well-known authority 
on Oklahoma history, and Thomas D. Ainsworth, whose widow 
is one of the last few residents of old Skullyville. 


Just a little southwest of Skullyville is Charby Prairie, one of 
great Choctaw ball grounds. George Catlin tells of attending a 
great game here in 1834 when some three thousand Indians were 
present. The games were generally played between districts, and 
there was much rivalry, many people, especially the women, betting 
everything they had on the outcome of the game. The players, 
said Catlin, were naked except for the breech-clout, with a sort of 
tail or appendage of horsehair as a decoration. The game lasted 
from nine o’clock in the morning until almost night, the winning 
party being the first to secure one hundred goals. It was a scene 
of wild confusion with many a bloody shin and broken nose. 
Indian ball was not a lady’s game. 


Not only was Skullyville an educational and social center for 
that portion of the Choctaw Nation, but it was also the political 
center. Gradually there developed jealousy between the people 
of the Arkansas country and those of the Red River section. When 
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the national capital was moved to Doaksville in 1850, it caused 
such dissatisfaction in the northern section of the nation that for 
several years a separation was threatened. This culminated in the 
adoption of what was known as the Skullyville Constitution by a 
convention held at that town in 1857. The intent of this constitu- 
tion was to unify the Nation under one governor or chief. Under 
the Skullyville Constitution, Tandy C. Walker, a part-blood Choc- 
taw, became the first chief, though his jurisdiction was not recog- 
nized throughout the Nation. 


From this time until long after the Civil War, Tandy Walker 
was recognized as one of the leading citizens of Skullyville. When 
the Agency was abandoned, he took it over as a residence and a 
governor’s mansion. When the famous Butterfield-Overland Mail 
route was established in 1858 between St. Louis and San Francisco, 
one of the stations was at Skullyville, and Tandy Walker had 
charge of it. With the advent of the War, being an ardent Seces- 
sionist, he aided Agent Douglas H. Cooper to organize the First 
Choctaw-Chickasaw regiment for the Confederate service. Later, 
when Cooper was promoted to be a brigadier general, Walker be- 
came a colonel and served throughout the war with some distinc- 
tion. At its close he returned to Skullyville and to the old Agency, 
where he lived until his death in 1877. 


Of equal prominence with Walker in the annals of Skullyville 
was the McCurtain family. Cornelius McCurtain, a Scotch- 
Choctaw, came to the vicinity of the old town with the migration 
from Mississippi, and from the very first became a leading citizen, 
taking part in all of the political and other activities of his people. 
He has the credit of being a leader in the movement for free 
schools among the Choctaws. In 1849 he became District Chief, 
the highest office within the gift of the people of the district. But 
the sons of Cornelius McCurtain played an even greater part in 
Choctaw affairs, and after the War almost completely dominated 
the politics of the Nation until it ceased to exist. Three of these 
sons, Jackson, Edmund, and Green, became Principal Chiefs of the 
entire Choctaw Nation. It was Jackson who during his term of 
office removed the capital from Chahta Tamaha to its original and 
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final site at Tuskahoma, and built the handsome Council House 
which still stands as a monument to his memory. He also secured 
the right of way for the Frisco railroad through the Choctaw 
territory. 

Perhaps the most notable of them all was Green McCurtain, 
the youngest son of Cornelius to attain prominence. From the 
time of his first entry into politics as the sheriff of Skullyville county 
in 1872 until his death in 1910, Green McCurtain was always reck- 
oned among the leaders of his people, holding almost every high 
office within the gift of the Nation. He was the outstanding 
leader of the Choctaws during the trying times of the Dawes Com- 
mission settlement and the close of the tribal period, and was the 
last elective chief of the tribe under the old regime. 

One of the stark tragedies of Old Skullyville involves its two 
most prominent families, the Walkers and McCurtains. As pre- 
viously stated Colonel Walker lived in the old Agency building, 
which he had converted into a dwelling. His second wife was a 
Miss Krebbs, who was connected by marriage with the McCurtains. 
With him also lived his son, Henderson, and a daughter, children 
by his first wife. For some reason, in the period following the 
War, the Walker and McCurtain families were not on very friendly 
terms. Conditions were not improved when young Robert Mc- 
Curtain began to pay court to Tandy Walker’s daughter, and he 
was soon forbidden to come to the Walker home. However, one 
day in August, 1874, Robert McCurtain rode up to the gate and 
dismounted. Before he could enter the house Henderson Walker 
came out on the gallery with a gun, and ordered young McCurtain 
to retreat. When the order was ignored, Walker fired, the shot 
taking effect in McCurtain’s body. The latter was able to mount 
his horse, but when he had reached a point about a hundred feet 
south of the present school building in Old Spiro, he fell from his 
horse and died. Henderson Walker immediately went “on the 
scout” and was gone for two years, his father, Colonel Walker, 
meanwhile moving to Tamaha. But eventually Henderson re- 
turned, to be met within a short time by Robert’s brothers, Jackson 
and Green McCurtain, who evened the blood feud by shooting 
him to death. 
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The old cemetery of Skullyville has all the interest usually at- 
tached to these ancient places. Untold hundreds if not thousands 
of people lie here in unmarked graves, while the engraved stones 
date back into the eighteen thirties. It is a peaceful spot; from 
one point in it the Arkansas River can be seen, while numerous 
trees cast their shade over the last resting place of the dead. Two 
chiefs of the Choctaw Nation, Colonel Tandy Walker and Edmund 
McCurtain, rest here. Perhaps the most elaborate monument in 
the cemetery marks the grave of Edmund McCurtain. Among 
other sentiments in the long epitaph inscribed on the stone are 
these: “He was kind and generous as the brave only be. When 
the years have come and gone and the Choctaws be few, this stone 
shall mark the place of one of the purest, bravest and most pa- 
triotic sons of that nation.” 


The decline of Skullyville was rapid after the Civil War. One 
by one stores and residences were burned or otherwise destroyed 
never to be rebuilt. As usual with the old towns, the railroads 
passed it by, and Spiro a mile to the west, came to be the place of 
importance. Today, in addition to the Agency building, perhaps 
a half dozen others still stand within the bounds of Skullyville. 
The descendants of its first families are scattered far and wide. 
But as one who lived there years ago well said: “Let Old Skully- 
ville be remembered long as the principal town of the Choctaw 
Nation before the coming of the railroads, for here were some of 
the flower of the tribe; a set of people who always stood for hon- 
esty, education and the general welfare, whose men were always 
noted for their hospitality and generosity, the women for their 
charity and purity of character.” 


Most of the site of Skullyville was underlaid with sand and 
gravel. During the past few years untold tons of the very dirt upon 
which those early people trod have been scattered over the roads 
from the Winding Stair to the Arkansas border—a fitting reminder 
of the way in which the original settlers scattered their own cul- 
ture and refinement throughout their tribe and section.’ 

2 Dr. W. B. Morrison is Professor of History at the Southeastern Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Durant, Oklahoma. He is the author of Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Harlow Publishing Company, 1936.) 
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EXCITEMENT ON THE SWEETWATER 
By 
Captain W. S. Nye 


Several of Colonel Nelson Miles’ fights with the Indians dur- 
ing the 1874 campaign are fairly well known; among these are 
Lieutenant Frank Baldwin’s famous charge in wagons into the 
Cheyenne camp where the German sisters were retaken, Lone 
Wolf’s siege of Captain Lyman’s wagon train, and the Buffalo 
Wallow fight. Less attention has been paid to the operations of 
the Fort Bascom column which was operating in this part of 
the plains at the same time. Herein is a description of a brush 
between these troops and the Indians, which occurred on or near 
Sweetwater Creek, somewhere near what is now the western 
border of Oklahoma. The story is arranged so as to give first 
the Indian version, followed immediately by the official report of 
the officer commanding the troops. Note the close agreement 
between them, even in a number of minor particulars. 


Botalye,’ aged Kiowa, presents the Indian side of the picture 
substantially as follows: 


“About noon we began to leave the wagon train fight, be- 
cause we thought that our women and children might be in dan- 
ger of an attack by other troops which we knew were moving 
about on the prairie not far away. My companion wanted to re- 
fresh himself after the strenuous fight by taking a swim in the 
creek, but I, thinking that this would be a little too much, re- 
fused. As we left the wagon train we heard the sound of gun- 
fire to the southwest. Riding in that direction about three miles 

1 Botalye, later known as Hadle-tau-hain, was a Mexican-Kiowa. His 
stepfather was Maman-ti, noted medicine man and war chief, and his half 
sister was a well-known Kiowa woman named Hoodle-tau-goodle, who died 
last winter in Carnegie. When the Indian troop (Troop L) 7th Cavalry 
was organized at Fort Sill in the ’90’s, Botayle enlisted in it; for this 
reason, and at his own request, when he died in 1936 he was given a 
military funeral and was buried in the Fort Sill cemetery. For a full ac- 


count of his participation in the attack on Lyman’s wagon train see W. S. 
Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, Oklahoma, 1937). 
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below the Washita we found that some of the Kiowas had sur- 
rounded a party of five or six white men, several of whom were 
soldiers. The Indians seemed to be having a lively time, and one 
of them, a young fellow named Pay-kee, had had his horse shot 
under him. Two horses had been captured from the whites; the 
Kiowa who claimed them was having an argument that nearly 
ended in a fight with a Comanche who also claimed the animals. 
The white men were kneeling in a little buffalo wallow, firing at 
the Indians; I noticed a Caddo Indian with the whites.’ 


“After this fight, and while we were eating dinner, more 
soldiers appeared far off to the west; they were riding in a col- 
umn of twos, and approached rapidly. About this same time we 
were joined by a small group of Indians who had come west from 
Fort Sill under a white flag. They had a message from Kicking 
Bird and the commanding officer ordering us back to the post. 
We tried to get the bearer of the flag of truce, a Mexican Kiowa 
named K’ope-to-hau (Mountain Bluff), to go out to meet the 
troops and show them the friendly papers which he had brought 
from Sill. But the old fool wouldn’t go; he wanted to smell 
some powder first. We worked hard with him, but finally had 
to let him join in the fight. 


“Now the troops were getting closer. We saw something 
moving towards the west. It was Set-maunte,® who had on his 
war bonnet. The soldiers saw him. They halted, faced to the 
southeast, with Set-maunte opposite them. The rest of us were 
on the north and east side behind a low ridge, planning to sur- 
round them. Set-maunte galloped across toward us. The sol- 
diers fired at him but he was not hit. We now planned to attack 
with groups dashing in from the north, northeast, west, and 


2Botayle is referring to the Buffalo Wallow fight, in which four of 
Col. Miles’ soldiers, and civilian scouts Billy Dixon and Amos Chapman won 
Congressional Medals of Honor. See Olive K. Dixon, Life of Billy Dixon 
and Paul I. Wellman, Death on the Prairie (New York, 1934). It is diffi- 
cult to determine what Botalye meant by the statement that a Caddo was 
nae beleaguered party; he may have mistaken Amos Chapman for an 
ndian. 

3Set-maunte (Bear Paw) was renowned among the Kiowas as a war 
chief. In later years he was in the government service at Fort Sill, and 
is buried in the post cemetery. 
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northwest. I joined the nearest group. At this moment another 
troop of cavalry appeared; behind them was a small two-wheeled 
cannon. The first troop went toward the southeast while the 
new troop with the cannon waited for them to start the fight. 
We were anxious to start it right then, but our chiefs were trying 
to keep us from shooting because our village, which at that time 
was packed and on the move, was so close still that it was risky 
for us to start anything. 


“There was a short pause. Then a Comanche rode out from 
a little creek branch about three hundred yards away from us and 
went toward the two officers who were out in front of the 
troops. The officers, probably thinking that the Comanche was 
a chief approaching for a peace parley, started to put away their 
guns. At that instant the Indian shot at them, whereupon they 
reached for their pistols again. The troops opened fire. When 
the Comanche returned to where the rest of us were, his horse was 


bleeding from the shoulder. 


“We were behind a hill. When the firing started, various 
Indians started out over it toward the soldiers, making their cir- 
cling charges. All of us were whooping. The firing was almost 
continuous; the excitement was grand. It had been raining hard, 
so that the women and children behind us were having a hard 
time crossing the rapidly rising creek. But finally they were on 
the other side, and we also began to withdraw. My companion, 
Little Owl, and I were among the last to make a charge toward 
the firing line. We were almost on top of the gun flashes when I 
noticed that my horse was faltering. For a moment I thought 
that he had been hit. Then I saw that he was choking, and 
thought that his bridle was too tight. Although the bullets were 
singing all around me, I started to dismount to fix the bridle 
before the horse fell with me. This probably would have been 
the end of me—the soldiers would have got me sure. But just at 
that moment a skinny little Indian named Haun-goon-pau* came 
my way, shouting, ‘Don’t get off! Stay on him. Your horse is 
choking on a wad of grass in his throat.’ He gave my pony a 


4Commonly known as Silver Horn. Still living near Stecker. 
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couple of hard licks across the rump with his quirt. The animal 
gave a big belch and disgorged a bunch of grass, enabling me to 


escape. 


“The creek was now running bank full. We jumped in and 
began swimming our horses across. Two soldiers atrived, saw 
a number of us in the water, and rode back to bring up the rest 
of the cavalry. If these had arrived promptly it would have gone 
hard with us. But they were slow, and we all gained the far bank 
safely. It was now dusk. The soldiers began to ride up on the 
far bank, but hesitated to plunge into the flood after us. We 
thought that we were safe, and began to cut capers and yell back 
at them. A shower of bullets put a stop to this. Away we went 
on the run again, toward the northeast. Late that night we 
camped at the head of Elk Creek, where we breathed slowly 
once more.” 

+  *  & & & x 

The troops involved were four companies of the Eighth Cav- 
alry from Fort Bascom, New Mexico, under Major William Price. 
Extracts of his official report,’ written a few days after the en- 
gagement, follow: 


“On the 28th of August I moved from Fort Bascom to the 
old Fort Smith road® and along it on the south side of the Can- 
adian to Canyon Bonita’ where I arrived on the morning of Sep- 
tember 4. The fresh trail of a party of Mexican Comanche traders 
had been seen on the road for eight miles. At this point they 
seem to have been joined by a party of Indians, and left in a 
southeasterly direction. My guides, who had been Comanche 
traders and were perfectly acquainted with the country, said that 
I could strike the headwaters of Red River and the homes of the 
Indians by a march of fifty miles across the plains in a south- 
easterly direction. My orders leaving it discretionary with me 


5 File 2815, Old Files Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, files for 
1874-75. 

6 The trail which Marcy pioneered from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Albu- 
querque thence to California, also followed in 1853 by Lieutenant Whipple’s 
survey expedition. 

7 White Sandy Creek. 
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and as I assumed that General Miles’ command would be far to 
the southeast of Antelope Hills by that time, I directed Captain 
Farnsworth with ‘H’ Company to conduct the wagons in the di- 
rection of Antelope Hills, making marches of about twenty miles 
per day. 


“ce 


. . . On the sixth we began to see signs of retreating In- 
dians, and about 3 PM struck the wagon trail of General Miles 
three miles north of the Salt Fork of Red River, or the Capolin. 
The main body of Indians had gone down this stream in a south- 
east direction, followed by General Miles’ command. I inferred 
that they were making toward their reservation and that General 
Miles had gone to Fort Sill. Some forty Indians had been in his 
camp after he left. The sign was very fresh and led in a south- 
westerly direction. 


“A heavy rainstorm set in about 9 o’clock on the morning 
of the seventh and continued in torrents during the entire day. 
. .. I moved to General Miles’ camp. He informed me that the 
Indians were all out, that he had made several ineffectual ef- 
forts to communicate with me, and as his scouts had not re- 
turned he feared that they had been killed. His troops were then 
falling back, as they were out of rations. The heavy rains had 
swelled the dry arroyos to deep running streams. I moved as 
nearly due north as possible on the eighth, camping that night 
on the Salt Fork, on the ninth on Whitefish Creek,* on the tenth 
on McClellan Creek, and on the eleventh on the plains near one 
of the branches of the Sweetwater. I sent up rockets each night 
as a signal to the train. 


“I now came to the conclusion that my couriers had met 
with disaster and had not reached Captain Farnsworth. On the 
twelfth I took a northeast course for Antelope Hills. It rained 
heavily in the morning; about noon, while moving in a north- 
east direction between the Sweetwater and the Dry Fork of the 
Washita, I saw what appeared to be a long column of troops moy- 
ing westward across my front. It soon proved to be a large body 


8 A branch of Elm Fork. 
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of Indians. They selected their own ground on the crest of a 
steep ridge, and awaited my attack. I had with me 110 men and 
a howitzer with eight rounds of canister. My shell had become 
wet with heavy rains and was useless. Lieutenant Sprole with the 
guard of twenty men had been sent over General Miles’ road to 
intercept the wagons should they come that way. As I threw 
out skirmishers and advanced, the Indians sent forty or fifty of 
their number to my right and rear. The animals on my howitzer 
were very much fagged by the heavy roads, and were unable to 
keep up with the rapid movements of the troops. I directed 
Captain Hartwell, Captain Morris, and Lieutenant Rogers, with 
Companies K, L, and C to charge the crest and, turning to their 
left, to pivot on the gun and sweep the ridge of Indians. At this 
time Lieutenant Fuller, Officer of the Day, with a guard of 
twenty men, was protecting the gun. He sent me word that the 
Indians were concentrating on the gun, dismounting, and _ get- 
ting into ravines, and were getting his range and closing in on 
him. I took a platoon and went to the relief of the gun. The In- 
dians fought very stubbornly, and during the first hour and a 
half of the fight were very bold, exposing themselves by rapidly 
riding on every side of us and firing at short range. Our line 
drove them from every position they occupied, charging when- 
ever the ground would permit of it. We drove them for six or 
seven miles, occupying two and three-fourths hours’ time, when 
they fled in every direction. They left no dead on the field; a 
number were seen to fall from their horses but they were imme- 
diately surrounded and carried off by others. 


“I went into camp a short distance from where I engaged 
them, but they made no effort to molest me during the night. 
Neither did they attempt to harass Captain Farnsworth, who was 
passing to the west of them on the twelfth and thirteenth. He 
crossed their trail on the fourteenth; it was a mile wide, moving 
in a southwesterly direction, and showed signs of one thousand 
head of stock. He killed and captured over thirty ponies. My 
first impression when I engaged them was that it was a party of 
bucks from those who had gone south on the advance of General 
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Miles . . . but when I came in contact with the officers who had 
been on the hill, and with the Navajoes,’ I was informed that 
they had a large herd of stock and their women and children 
with them, and they crossed the Rio Negro in a northwesterly di- 
rection. I infer that it was a fresh party direct from Fort Sill. I 
understand that General Davidson thinks it was Lone Wolf and 
a large party. 


“My six days’ short rations had been exhausted on the tenth, 
and my command had been eating nothing but buffalo meat 
without salt .-. . it was impossible to follow farther. I moved 
eastward on the Rio Negro on the thirteenth, and in eight miles 
struck the wagon road. While halting here, a man was discoy- 
ered off to our right on foot, endeavoring to communicate with 
us. He proved to be a scout from General Miles’ command, 
named Dixon. He said that he, with another scout and four 
soldiers, had been sent to communicate with the wagon train. 
Early on the morning of the twelfth they had been attacked by 
a large party of Indians. They at once abandoned their horses, 
and endeavored to reach some point where they could defend 
themselves; they succeeded in reaching a buffalo wallow on some 
rising ground, and dug a hole with their hands in the sand, but 
before they could accomplish it, four out of the six had been 
wounded, one of whom lingered during the long stormy night 
and had died in the morning. They had had nothing to eat since 
the night of the eleventh. They thought that our command was 
the Indians returning. Dixon had been watching the road in 
hopes of relief. I directed the surgeon, Dr. McClain, to go with a 
few men and see the wounded. The men in the pit, thinking it 
was Indians, fired on the doctor’s party, killing one fine horse in- 
stantly. The suffering of these men was extreme, and their con- 
dition fearful. In the hole six feet square and a foot and a half deep 
were one corpse and three badly wounded men, the hole half full of 
water, and they had to keep bailing to keep from being drowned 


9Major Price was employing Navajo scouts, hereditary enemies of the 
Kiowas and Comanches. During this campaign the Kiowas caught two 
or three of these young Navajoes in what is now Greer County and hanged 
them to mesquite trees. 
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out, yet these men had kept up their courage and defended 
themselves until the Indians left them upon the approach of my 
command. My men gave them some buffalo meat which they 
were glad to eat raw, and I detailed Lieutenant Rogers and Com- 
pany C to go back and notify General Miles of their condition, 
and to get an ambulance forward as soon as possible. They 
could not have survived the exposure of another night in such a 
pelting storm. An ambulance reached them and they were made 
comfortable between ten and eleven that night. 


“When on the divide between the Washita and the Canadian, 
and near the latter stream, I thought I heard, and the command 
said they did hear three or four cannon shots or volleys of mus- 
ketry on my right. I halted, and three mounted men were seen 
on a hill about two miles off. I detached two men to go and 
see who they were, and had bugles sounded to indicate that we 
were soldiers, but before my men could get near them they 
turned and galloped out of sight. I concluded they were Indians. 
My men continued on over the ground where they had been 
seen and to the hill beyond; other men were sent to their sup- 
port, but they returned and reported that they could see nothing 
of them. 


“I believed that my own and General Miles’ train was some- 
where in the vicinity, but thought that the best way to reach 
them was to keep on the road. I mention this as the sounds we 
heard came from General Miles’ (Lyman’s) train, which had been 
besieged by this same band of Indians for four or five days, and 
the officers in charge were signaling to us by firing volleys. I 
understood that there was some feeling expressed because we did 
not come immediately to their relief." I was very much in need 
of everything supposed to be in a supply train, and certainly 
thought that I would soonest reach them by keeping on the road. 


10 Price is putting it mildly. Miles was furious at this and other in- 
stances during the campaign where he considered that Price had failed to 
render proper support. Price was also criticised sharply for his actions 
at the time he “rescued” the five survivors of the Buffalo Wallow fight. 
They stated that he rode off without even leaving them any protection. 
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I reached the river where the road crosses the Canadian, about 9 
PM. My impression gained from the Mexicans, the Navajoes, 
and from my own information is that the main body of Indians 
with their families are now on the two forks of the main Red 
River (Palo Duro and Tule), in the Canyon Blanca, and on the 
Staked Plains adjacent to those streams.”" 


11 Captain W. S. Nye is attached to the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He is the author of Carbine and 
Lance (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937). 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
May 5-6, 1938 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened May 5, 1938, 
at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, as per resolutions of the Board of Directors, January 
27, 1938. 


The opening session was held in the auditorium of the Northeastern State 
Teachers College. 


The band of the college under the direction of Mr. Henri Minsky rendered 
a short program. 


Mr. John Vaughan, President of the college, gave an address of welcome. 


Judge R. L. Williams, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, gave 
the response and read his annual report. 


President’s Report 


The work of the historical society has made gradual progress during the past 
year. For efficiency, it is essential that each employee have a definite responsibility 
for a specified work. An effort has been made to that end. At times there have 
been indications that harmonious results had not been brought about as desired. 
When complaints came to me, without answering same, I would call upon the 
Secretary for reports generally on such department. I have had these reports. 
When I have the opportunity I shall make a personal investigation to determine 
these matters. I understand that the Secretary is an executive in the absence 
of the Executive Committee or the President, but upon the whole, as before stated, 
gradual progress is being made. 


Works Progress Administration projects have been functioning in connection 
with the historical society for the past two years: (1) for the cataloguing and 
indexing of newspapers and other periodicals, manuscripts, old letters, diaries, 
wills, etc., which is quite an undertaking, as the historical society has within 
its archives one of the finest newspaper collections in America, especially for 
as new a state as Oklahoma. We have the assurance that this project will be 
continued or renewed. 


I recommend that this meeting vote to authorize the President and Secretary 
to enter into the undertaking for such extension, and to bind the society in 
a sponsor’s fund, not to exceed $750.00 whether the funds come from the private 
funds or state funds available for such purpose. 


} (2) Another project is the Indian Pioneer project in conjunction 
with the Oklahoma State University which closes soon. It wasn’t practical to 
agree on a plan for an extension or to procure an extension. 


The society, through its staff and organization, under the leadership of the 
Secretary, has been gathering into its archives municipal, county and state, and 
Indian agencies and sub-agencies, records which are of considerable historical 
interest, and at the same time, in comity, we are endeavoring to supply historical 
societies of other states, free of charge, photostat copies of original Indian records 
committed to our care through the Interior Department of the United States 
Government relating to the Indians when they were domiciled in such state. By 
enactment of the Act, which was passed by Congress through efforts of the late 
Congressman W. W. Hastings, and on account of this great service we have the 
custody of such records. Other states are seeking to have such acts passed for 
their benefit, and we are endeavoring to exercise the foresight to furnish photostat 
copies to such states that when such acts do pass, if the original records are 
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sought, we will have all moral claim on account of our courtesy and efficient 
acts in supplying them with copies, to retain them. I don’t mean that is the sole 
purpose. Our purpose is dual. We are furnishing same because we ought to 
as a matter of comity and readily and hastily so there will probably never be 
any controversy as to the originals. 


We are seeking to make the Oklahoma Historical Society, insofar as re- 
search for matters pertaining to Indian history and lore, second only to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The Sequoyah project is completed with the exception of the landscaping and 
watering. The probability is that the project will be renewed so as to be con- 
tinued through the summer in order to water the shrubs and trees, and make 
the place not only an enduring monument to the great Sequoyah but also a 
place of Nature’s beauty. 


The project as to the Robert M. Jones Cemetery at Rose Hill, near Hugo, 
Oklahoma, in which he and his family were buried, has been completed. It is 
an enduring memorial to him as a leading, great and useful Indian and delegate 
from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America. 


What is known as the “Publication and Editorial Committee” has begun to 
function toward the elevation of the Chronicles. Prior to this year that committee’s 
work was in a desultory way. A rule has been established that no article is to go 
into that magazine until it has first been approved in writing by three members 
of the Publication and Editorial Committee, and the plan now is gradually grow- 
ing into fruition to seek the character of articles to be placed therein and not 
to be filled solely by volunteers in such a haphazard way that duplication may 
run through the publications. We hope in the early future for the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma to have high rank with that of other great institutions. 


The Historical Society was represented at the last meeting of the American 
Historical Association, and it was a matter of regret that the meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Association was so soon after the cornerstone laying and dedi- 
cation of the Robert M. Jones Cemetery and the meeting of this society, that 
it was not practical for the Secretary to attend as our representative. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association convened in Indianapolis, Indiana, on April 28, 29, and 30. 


The library of the Oklahoma Historical Society is being increased as the 
funds available for that purpose permit. 


One of the difficult matters is the membership: 


The life memberships are about 150 and the paid-up annual memberships 
are a little less than 600. When you consider that our magazine, The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, is increasing in merit, and that it is intrinsically worth at least $2.50 
per year, there never being an issue that there is not an article contained in it 
but that it is worth at least one dollar, it is incomprehensible that there are 
no more paying annual memberships, especially when the Chronicles are furnished 
free to such members without any additional charge therefor. 


On investigation I find that one of the reasons is in lapses. I will meet 
persons—talk to them and find out they haven’t been receiving the Chronicles and 
when I explain to them that after they do not continue their annual membership 
dues, the Chronicles do not continue to be sent, they state that they were not 
aware of such practices. I have talked over the matter with the Secretary with 
a view of his watching such delinquencies and cause a letter to follow imme- 
diately calling attention thereto, and then of carrying a notation in each issue 
of the Chronicles, calling attention to the fact that it is sent without charge to 
the members who remain in good standing by continuing the paying of annual 
dues of $1.00 per year. 
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Then in every county, and especially where there is a college and a 
highschool cooperation will greatly aid. The Chronicles is sent free to every 
institution or school that maintains a library. 


It is our purpose to have the Secretary to attend all the Old Settlers’ Reunions, 
not only with a view of his making an address, but at the same time to inter- 
view Old Settlers to get historical data to preserve not only the history of themselves 
but also that of their own times. We appeal to the school teachers and the 
leaders in every community to cooperate in bringing about this result in an 
effective way. 


I have had recent correspondence with Dr. Forrest E. Clements, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
Historical Society furnished a part of the money to acquire the lease for exca- 
vation of the Spiro Mound with the understanding that the Oklahoma Historical 
Society would have half-interest in the result of the excavations (Spiro Mound). 
Afterwards, the University of Tulsa came in and they were to make some advance- 
ments, and if they made advancements as it was understood it was to be divided 
one-third to each: The State University, Oklahoma Historical Society and Tulsa 
University. 


I have recently taken this up with Dr. Clements and we have a tentative 
plan as to displaying for a time the most of these excavations in one of the 
museum rooms in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building in Oklahoma City, 
in locked cases now available or to be made available by the historical society 
for such purposes. 


We have assembled biographical data as to all except two of the members 
of the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, and as to them (two) we expect to 
‘procure same, 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson read the following resolution: 


MOVED, that the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
hereby authorized to enter into contract with the proper WPA office for 
Continuation of Serial No. S-179, Project No. 465-65-3-92 to continue classi- 
fying and indexing Indian Records and indexing and cataloguing newspaper 
files and manuscripts and diaries, papers and materials in the possession 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and also to execute the proper papers 
in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society by him as President, 
to be countersigned by the Secretary, who is hereby authorized to attach 
his signature as Secretary for such purpose and to affix the seal thereto 
of the Society; also the sum of $750.00 is made available for such purpose 
from the private funds or any state-appropriated funds available for such 
purpose, same to be drawn on the Treasurer by voucher or order of the 
President, countersigned by the Secretary. 


Said resolution was adopted, the said sum of $750.00 to be set aside as 


teas for the sponsor’s part to finance the project. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson read the following resolution: 


MOVED, that the President be authorized in the name of the his- 
torical society, countersigned by the Secretary, with the seal of the society 
attached, to enter into contract for continuation of project or for a new 
project to carry on additional work on the Sequoyah Home Park, and for 
easements and work thereon, and such renewal or continuation project or 
a new project proposal on behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
as Sponsor, which is to have the effect for the continuation of Project 
No. 8-4066, it being contemplated that the WPA will furnish the com- 
mon labor, putting down the pipe for the watering of trees and shrubbery 
and for finishing the walks and easement, the historical society expected 
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to furnish the pipe and a plumber or a pipe-fitter to direct the laying of 
the pipe, and that in addition to the money now available that has already 
been appropriated by the historical society in the sum of $141.61 and the 
money held by the committee through its treasurer is first to be used 
for meeting the sponsor’s part, but in the event that it be not sufficient, 
that then an additional $250.00, either out of state appropriated funds 
available therefor or out of the private funds is authorized to be expended 
for this project, and then if it is not needed for such purpose as still 
additional funds for the continuation of the project it is hereby reappro- 
priated for such purpose and to be available for such purpose, the Presi- 
dent being authorized to draw the vouchers to be countersigned by the 
Secretary, also money collected by the committee for the Sequoyah Shrine 
which is composed of R. L. Williams, Dr. Grant Foreman, and R. M. 
Mountcastle, said committee being authorized to collect and receive from 
the First National Bank of Tahlequah, Okla., such funds placed there 
by its Treasurer or Trustee (as a member of said committee) the sum 
of $380.03, and fully receipt said bank therefor, and moved that the resolu- 
tion be adopted and that the said $250.00 additional be set aside to finance 
such project. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson read the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
be requested and authorized to secure a charter for an educational and 
scientific corporate association (Oklahoma Historical Society Foundation, 
Incorporated) to be self-perpetuating, with not less than three or more 
than seven Directors, a majority of whom shall not be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Historical Society, charter to be secured under 


Article 11, Chapter 46 of the Oklahoma Statutes, 1931, 
and moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President spoke on the services to the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
the State of Oklahoma rendered by the late W. W. Hastings. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson moved that the President, to be chairman, appoint 
four others to constitute a committee of five to prepare resolution in memory of 
the late W. W. Hastings. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting recessed until 8:30 A. M. May 6, 1938. 

A reception was held in the Haskell Hall for the visiting members. 


The various historic places in and around Tahlequah were visited. 


At 7:30 P. M. a banquet was given in the Florence Wilson Hall with the 
following program: 


Mr. John Vaughan, President of the Northeastern Teachers College, presiding. 


Invocation, Rey. C. H. Shackelford, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Tahlequah. 


Music by the Women’s Choral Club. 

Violin solo, by Mr. Henri Minsky. 

Address, Dr. Herbert P. Gambrell, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
Benediction by Rey. C. H. Shackelford. 
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May 6, 1938: 
The meeting was called to order by the President, Judge R. L. Williams, 
in the Auditorium of the College at 8:30 A. M. 


The President read communications from President H. V. Posey of the 
Southeastern State Teachers College, President Andrew Bramlet of the Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls, the Mayor of Durant, the President of the Rotary 
Club, the Lions Club, The Kiwanis Club, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
editors of the three newspapers of Durant, inviting the Oklahoma Historical 
Society to hold its next annual meeting in Durant. 


At the request of Judge Harry Campbell the Secretary read an invitation 
from the Mayor of Tulsa, Dr. T. A. Penny, and Mr. John Rogers, President, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, inviting the members to hold their next annual 
meeting in Tulsa. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the next annual meeting of the Society 
be held at Durant. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The President announced the four members of the Hastings Memorial Com- 
mittee to be appointed by him as follows: Judge Wm. P. Thompson, Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson and Judge Harry Campbell, the President ex 
officio. 


Later, report was made which is in words and figures as follows: 


William Wirt Hastings was born on 31st day of December, 1866, in Benton 
County, Arkansas, near the town of Gravette, his father being Yell Hastings, a 
white man, who was married on the 2nd day of February, 1864, to Louisa Stover, 
a member of the Cherokee Tribe, and related to the Wards, a prominent family of 
said Tribe. 


When he was about three years old, the family removed to the Delaware 
District of the Cherokee Nation in the Indian Territory, where he attended the 
local Cherokee schools, later entering the Cherokee Male Seminary at Tahlequah, 
graduating therefrom in 1884. He then entered the law department of Vanderbilt 
University, from which he graduated in 1889. 


On the 9th day of December, 1896, he was married to Miss Lulu Starr, re- 
lated to many prominent Cherokee families. The following children came from 
this marriage, three daughters: Miss Lucile Ahnawake Hastings, a student at 
the University of Chicago, Mrs. Lillian Hastings Wyly, wife of Mr. Robert Fletcher 
Wyly, of Tahlequah, and Mrs. Mayme Starr Hastings Carter, wife of Jack Draper 
Carter, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He is also survived by two grandchildren, Janet 
Carter, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Anne Wyly, of Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


After his admission to the bar, he was associated in the practice of the 
law at Tahlequah with Judge W. P. Thompson, now of Oklahoma City. 


From 1891 to 1895, inclusive, he was Attorney General of the Cherokee Nation, 
and from 1907 to 1914, its national attorney, representing its various interests before 
the departments in Washington. From the time that he was admitted to the bar, 
during the political existence of the Cherokee Nation, he was active in its political 
affairs, being a member of what was known as the Downing Party. He was also 
active as a member of the National Democratic Party, attending every territorial or 
political convention of said party from 1892 to the erection of the state. During 
a part of that time he was a member of the Indian Territory Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. After the erection of the state he continued his activity as a member of the 
Democratic Party, attending all conventions. He was a wise counsellor and his advice 
in such activities and councils was sought. 


Mr, Hastings was faithful in his church relations, being a member and an elder 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Tahlequah. He was:also a leader in local civic 


metas for the public welfare, and also efficient and successful in his own private 
usiness, 
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At the organization of the First National Bank of Tahlequah on June 15, 1900, 
being a stockholder thereof, he became a director, remaining as such until the day 
of his death. On January 11, 1910, he became president of said bank, holding that 
office until January 12, 1915, on which date he became chairman of the Board of 
Directors, serving in that capacity for two years at which time the office was dis- 
continued, but remaining as a member of the Board of Directors, holding such posi- 
tion continuously from June 15, 1900, until April 8, 1938, the date of his death. He 
was also a director in the Commercial National Bank of Muskogee, Oklahoma. He 
was also identified with other local business enterprises, being especially engaged 
in intensive and progressive farming. 


A delegate to the Democratic National Convention at Baltimore in 1912, he 
supported the candidacy of the late Woodrow Wilson for President. Elected as a 
Democrat to the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-Sixth Congresses (March 4, 
1915 to March 3, 1921) where he represented the Second Congressional District of 
Oklahoma, with ability, efficiency, and a high order of statesmanship. Nominated 
on the Democratic ticket for election from said District to the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, but was defeated in what was known as the Harding landslide. Elected to the 
Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second, and Seventy- 
third Congresses from the same district, when he voluntarily retired at the close of 
the Seventy-third Congress in January, 1935, and, as his health permitted, thereafter 
devoted himself to looking after his private interests, aiding in matters pertaining to 
the public welfare, and also as a party counsellor. 


He held a life membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society, which was voted 
to him by said society in recognition of the outstanding service he had rendered for 
it. At the time of his death he was a member of the committee representing the 
society in the construction of the Sequoyah Shrine, located about twelve miles north- 
east of Sallisaw, in Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, in which he rendered efficient 
service at all times, evincing great interest in perpetuating the service and deserving 
fame of Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. Mr. Hastings rendered dis- 
tinguished and lasting service to the Oklahoma Historical Society by introducing and 
sponsoring to final passage by Congress a bill authorizing the removal to for deposit 
in the archives of said Society of a vast and priceless collection of manuscript mate- 
rial from numerous Indian agencies throughout Oklahoma, givinig the Society an 
unique position as the repository of the most extensive collection of Indian material 
in the Nation, outside of Washington, D. C. 


As a member of the Congress of the United States, he not only represented all 
the interests of his district with great ability, fidelity, and efficiency, but took special 
pains to see that the rights of members of his tribe were not neglected. He was 
one of the greatest Congressmen who have served Oklahoma in the Congress of the 
United States, and his public services were of that able, high, efficient and patriotic 
order which deserve to be remembered and recorded in the history of our country. 


He died about 6:10 o’clock in the morning of April 8, 1938. From 9 o’clock 
Sunday morning, April 10, 1938, until the funeral services in the afternoon, thou- 
sands of people among whom he had lived, loved, served, and worked for so many 
years filed respectfully past his flower-covered casket where it lay in state in the 
administration building at Northeastern State Teachers’ College in Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa. 


Shortly before 3 o’clock on that afternoon, nine of his faithful friends carried the 
casket containing his mortal remains through the silent crowd on the campus to the 
auditorium of said college where more than four thousand persons had assembled to 
take leave of this great leader, it being fitting that they should pay this tribute to 
him at the college to which location at Tahlequah he had, in a primary measure, con- 
tributed. 

The Rev. C. H. Shackelford, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Tahle- 
quah, in charge of the services, spoke briefly and sincerely of “his full virtue of life, 
his noble manhood and his faithfulness to God.” 
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He was followed by Hon. W. P. Thompson of Oklahoma City, who had known 
him since they were three-year-old lads living on adjacent farms in what is now Dela- 
ware County, Oklahoma, then Delaware District of the Cherokee Nation, and who 
were schoolmates in a local log cabin school, and later at the Cherokee Male Sem- 
inary, and subsequently classmates in the law department of Vanderbilt University, 
and who began the practice of law together in Tahlequah in 1889. 


He was a success during life in every undertaking, as husband, father, neighbor, 
friend, businessman, and public servant. He was an honor to his race and his 


country. a 


Now, therefore, be it Resolved: That the Oklahoma Historical Society place 
these resolutions upon its records as a memorial of the life of its member, the late 
William Wirt Hastings, and that a copy of same be furnished to his wife and three 


daughters. ' 
R. L. Williams, Chairman. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson moved that a committee be appointed from the 
Historical Society to cooperate with a like committee from Tahlequah in erecting 
a monument to the late W. W. Hastings. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson moved that a committee be appointed from the 
Historical Society to cooperate with a like committee from Ardmore in erecting 
a monument to the late Charles D. Carter. Colonel A. N. Leecraft seconded the 
motion and it was carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read a paper including a resolution as follows: 


There are associations of peculiar significance in connection with the time 
and place of this meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society which it seems 
appropriate to notice on this occasion. One hundred years ago this month The 
Cherokees of Georgia and Tennessee were being driven from their homes and 
herded into concentration camps, and in the autumn had started on the sad march 
to this country that they referred to as the Trail of Tears. The people of Illinois 
are taking steps to commemorate the centenary of the emigration of the Cherokees 
through their state, and it seems fitting to consider a similar observance in Okla- 
homa, particularly in what was formerly the Cherokee Nation. 


For more than a century the Cherokee people have justly prided themselves 
on their achievements in the field of learning and culture. Boasts of the warrior 
have given way to the victories of statecraft and education. Nowhere have these 
victories been signalized so significantly as in the neighborhood in which we 
are gathered. Assembled near the springs that gave birth to Tahlequah, the 
Cherokees brought forth in 1839 their constitution, under which they prospered 
during the remainder of their tribal existence. Here, until their tribal government 
was abolished, the Cherokees conducted their national government—their executive, 
judicial and legislative functions. 


Inseparably associated with their accomplishments in the realm of culture and 
statecraft were Sequoyah and John Ross. The former has been honored in high 
places for his amazing genius and contribution to his people. While the name of 
Ross is even better known historically, his services are little known and remembered. 


At the seat of the government over which Chief Ross served so long, it may 
not be amiss to recall briefly his part in the lives of his people. The appropriateness 
of this will be apparent when we recall that since the Cherokees adopted a con- 
stitutional government in 1827, more than 110 years ago, John Ross was repeatedly 
selected by his people, and served as their chief almost 40 years, nearly as long 
as the tenure of all other Cherokee chiefs added together. 


In the field of historical writing John Ross is better known abroad than 
among present day Oklahomans. The Smithsonian Institution published accounts 
of his career in terms of highest praise. According to Mooney, the scholarly 
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writer of that institution, Ross went on a mission for the Indian Agent Return 
J. Meigs in 1809, to the Cherokees in Arkansas; and from that time until the 
close of his life, for more than 50 years he remained in the public service of 
his nation. At the Battle of the Horseshoe and in other operations of the Cherokee 
contingent against the Creeks in 1813-14, as adjutant of the Cherokee regiment, 
he served under Andrew Jackson. He was chosen a member of the national 
committee in 1817, and drafted the reply to the United States Commissioners who 
were sent to negotiate the exchange of the Cherokee lands for others west of the 
Mississippi. In the contest against the removal, his talents were constantly em- 
ployed in defense of his people and country. As president of the national committee 
from 1819 to 1826, he was instrumental in the introduction of school and mechanical 
training. In 1827 he was associate chief with William Hicks, and was president 
of the convention that adopted the constitution, which was the first effort at a 
regular government with distinct branches and powers defined, ever made and 
carried into effect by any Indian tribe on this continent. Ross took the lead in 
the adoption of that constitution and the government built upon it. 


From 1828 to 1839, until the emigration of the Cherokees, he was chief of 
the tribe. In 1839 the influence of John Ross was largely responsible for the new 
constitution adopted here under which the united tribe resumed the functions 
of government in this country. He was the first chief elected under the constitution, 
and served as such until his death in 1866, except for a short time when the 
functions of his office were suspended by the Civil War. 


In the critical days of dissension in the tribe, when congress was seriously 
considering a bill espoused by the secretary of war looking to the permanent 
division of the Cherokee Nation, Ross’s patient and stern opposition was largely 
responsible for defeating the measure and securing the enactment of the treaty 
of August, 1846, which settled many troublesome questions, and provided for the 
issurance of a patent conveying their lands to the tribe, under which they held 
until allotment. Two months later, observing the progress of the common school 
system inaugurated under his administration, he recommended in an executive 
message to the council the establishment of a male and a female seminary. This 
step was strongly favored by the Cherokee Council, as evidenced by an act providing 
for the construction of these schools. The next spring Chief Ross and the executive 
council selected sites, adopted plans and made contracts. Corner-stones were laid 
by the chief on June 21, 1847, and October 28, 1847, with appropriate ceremonies, 
in the presence of large gatherings of Cherokee people who were justly proud of 
this new evidence of progress. The buildings were subsequently erected and the 
schools were opened, the Male Seminary on May 6, 1851, and the Female the 
next day. And thus the schools that are to be celebrated here tomorrow are 
more directly connected with the vision, enterprise and wisdom of Chief John Ross 
than any other man. 


From the resolution adopted by the Cherokees on the death of Ross, the 
following passages are quoted in the account by the Bureau of American Ethnology: 
From his first youthful service for his people for more than fifty years, he was 
in the constant service of his people, “furnishing an instance of confidence on 
their part and fidelity on his which has never been surpassed in the annals 
of history.” 


The summing up of the panegyric is a splendid tribute to a splendid man- 
hood: “Blessed with a fine constitution and a vigorous mind, John Ross had the 
physical ability to follow the path of duty wherever it led. No danger appalled 
him. He never faltered in supporting what he believed to be right, but clung 
to it with a steadiness of purpose which alone could have sprung from the clearest 
convictions of rectitude. He never sacrificed the interests of his nation to ex- 
pediency. He never lost sight of the welfare of the people. For them he labored 
daily for a long life, and upon them he bestowed his last expressed thoughts. A 
friend of law, he obeyed it; a friend of education, he faithfully encouraged schools 
throughout the country, and spent liberally his means in conferring it upon 
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others. Given to hospitality, none ever hungered around his door. A professor 
of the Christian religion, he practiced his precepts, His works are inseparable 
from the history of the Cherokee people for nearly a half a century, while his 
example in the daily walks of life will linger in the future and whisper words 
of hope, temperance and charity in the ears of posterity.” 


The chronicler for the Bureau of American Ethnology continues: “John Ross, 
now an old man, being at the time present in Washington on business for his 
people, died in that city on August 1, 1866, at the age of seventy-seven, years, 
fifty-seven of which had been given to the service of his Nation. No finer 
panegyric was ever pronounced than the memorial resolution passed by the Cherokee 
Nation on learning of his death. Notwithstanding repeated efforts to subvert his 
authority, his people had remained steadfast in their fidelity to him, and he died, 
as he had lived for nearly forty years, the officially recognized chief of the Nation. 
With repeated opportunities to enrich himself at the expense of his tribe, he died 
a poor man. His body was brought back and interred in the territory of the 
Nation. In remembrance of the great chief, one of the nine districts of the Cherokee 
Nation had been called by his Indian name, Cooweescoowee.” 


RESOLVED: That as the Oklahoma Historical Society is dedicated 
to the correct recording and interpretation of the facts of history, and 
in the case of conspicuous public service, of making appropriate acknowl- 
edgement of such service, it is the sense of the members of the Society 
assembled at the seat of government where so much of the life of John 
Ross was spent, and where so many of his public services were performed, 
that the above remarks be spread upon the records of this meeting, to 
the end that the services of John Ross be recalled, and if possible be cele- 
brated by some approprate testimonial on the part of the public. 


Dr. Foreman, having moved its adoption, his motion was seconded and carried. 


The President reported as to the Spiro Mound project, that the work had 
been completed. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the President be authorized to take such steps 
as are necessary to provide museum cases for the material secured from the 
excavation of the Spiro Mound with use of necessary available funds for such 
purpose. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported that the pamphlet regarding the history and 
various educational features of the Historical Society has been prepared and 
published and was ready for distribution. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the report of Dr. Grant Foreman be received 


and that he be extended a vote of thanks for his services. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Dr. Emma_ Estill-Harbour moved that a vote of thanks be extended to the 
President and Faculty of the College and the citizens and various clubs and agencies 
for the entertainment provided for this meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the Indian-Pioneer History project stating that 
the editing of the material would continue until July 1, 1938. 


_ Colonel A. N. Leecraft moved that Dr. Foreman be authorized, as this ma- 
terial is bound at the expense of the society, to place a statement on the bookplate 
that this material was assembled through a Works Progress Administration project, 


the Oklahoma Historical Society and the Oklahoma University being sponsors. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the restoration of the barracks and buildings 
at old Fort Gibson, and asked to be relieved therefrom except as to the stockade. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that a committee of five be appointed to super- 


vise the maintenance of the barracks and buildings at Fort Gibson. Motion was 
seconded and carried, 
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The Secretary read the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
be authorized to appoint a committee of two with himself as ex officio 
member constituting a committee to work with the National Park Service 
and the State Planning Board officials in the preparation of a tentative 
plan for the preservation of historic sites in Oklahoma, which shall be 
included in the general State plan. This plan shall include recommendations 
for legislation, administration, and a survey of the problem of specific sites 


which should be acquired. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the resolution be adopted. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for annual membership 
in the Society: 


Hampton W. Anderson, Dallas, Texas; Waldo Joseph Bashaw, Tulsa; Hazel 
E. Beaty, Oklahoma City; C. E. Burlingame, Bartlesville; Mrs. Helen S. Carpenter, 
Shawnee; Mrs. Byron Cavnar, Hinton; Frank M. Colville, Alhambra, California; 
Ella M. Covel, Tahlequah; Mrs. Lillian P. Davis, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Adelaide 
DeSaussure, Oklahoma City; Frances Elizabeth Duke, Oklahoma City; B. H. Elliott, 
Tulsa; Frank F. Finney, Bartlesville; Mrs. Eula C. Froman, Weatherford; Mrs. 
Clarence A. Gwyn, Kingfisher; John J. Harrison, Holdenville; J. D. Hartzler, 
Partridge, Kansas; George DeWitt Holden, Arlington, Virginia; Mabel Davis Holt, 
Stillwater; Arthur B. Honnold, Tulsa; Mrs. Gilbert L. Hyroop, Oklahoma City; 
Thomas Ray Lankford, Britton; Harley E. Lee, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. Garnett 
R. Love, Denison, Texas; Robert Lee Lunsford, Cleveland; W. P. Neff, Miami; 
Henry J. Polk, Sweetwater, Texas; Vinnie Ream, Wapanucka; Carter Smith, Tulsa; 
W. A. Thompson, Tahlequah; Willis M. Timmons, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia; Jack Tuggle, 
Oklahoma City; Christian Adolph Vammen, Oaks; Dr. S. C. Venable, Tulsa; Fred 
G. Watts, Shawnee; Mrs. Sam Weir, Springfield, Missouri; Malcolm W. Williamson, 
Maysville; A. T. Winn, Oklahoma City. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, they were elected to annual membership in 
the Society. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that Dr. Herbert P. Gambrell be thanked for his 
excellent address and that it be published in the Chronicles and that his expenses 
for the trip be authorized and paid. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. John M. Wilson presented to the Society a unique frame that he had 
secured from the old John Ross place at Rossville, Georgia. 


Judge Wm. P. Thompson moved that it be received, and the donor thanked. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The meeting recessed subject to the call of the President. 
A visit was paid to the Sequoyah memorial. 


JAMES W. MOFFITT, ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. President. 
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MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
APRIL 26, 1938 


Minutes of the dedicatory exercises at the Robert M. Jones cemetery 
near Hugo, Oklahoma, April 26, 1938, with the following members of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society present: Judge 
Robert L. Williams, President; Gen. William S. Key, Vice-President; Col. 
A. N. Leecraft, and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin. Judge Robert L. Williams 
then delivered an address on the history of Robert M. Jones and of the 
steps leading to the preservation of his cemetery. Music was furnished 
by the Hugo band. The Masonic service was carried out at the laying of 
the corner stone and also at its dedication with John R. Abernathy, the 
Grand Master, and other Grand officers participating. The allegiance to 
the flag was also rendered. A list of the articles to be placed in the 
corner stone was read. The corner stone was then laid. The president 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society then presented Gen. William §S. Key 
who addressed the gathering. Afterwards the president also introduced 
H. G. Hixon, Dr. G. E. Harris and also Mr. Harwood, area supervisor for 
the Works Progress Administration, who represented Mr. Ron Stephens, 
State Administrator of the Works Progress Administration. Harwood 
presented the corner stone to Judge Williams who in turn accepted it 
for the Oklahoma Historical Society. The president then introduced J. H. 
Randell of Denison, Texas, who represented the Randell family, his 
brother, the late G. G. Randell, having married the daughter of Robert M. 
Jones. Descendants by blood of Robert M. Jones were present, to-wit: 
The children and grandchildren of the late Robert M. Love of Shawnee- 
town and Clarksville, Texas, who was a grandson of Robert M. Jones. 
Judge Earl Welch of Antlers, of the State Supreme Court, was also there 
as were Judge Thomas W. Hunter, Hugo, County Judge of Choctaw 
County; the Hon. Victor Locke, a former chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
and Dr. W. B. Morrison of Durant. Judge Williams also presented the Hon. 
W. A. Durant who spoke for the Choctaw Nation during the exercises in a 
brief address. The president then introduced the Hon. Ben Carter, County 
Attorney of Bryan County and a son of the late Congressman Charles D. 
Carter, who spoke for the Chickasaws, he being a Chickasaw by blood. The 
president then introduced two aged Negroes, Ed Bailey and Andrew McAfee. 


After a prayer, the benediction was given by Rev. E. B. Miller of Good- 
land and the meeting stood adjourned. 


A large and interested crowd including members of the U. D. GC. was 
given the opportunity to view the handsome corner stone and graveyard 
with the durable wall surrounding it. On the corner stone appears the Ma- 
sonic emblem with the following inscription: “April 26, 1938, AL 4938,” 
and also the following: ‘Robert M. Jones Memorial, Representative from 
the Choctaw Nation in the Congress of the Confederate States of America.” 
With the names of the Committee representing the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, to-wit: “R. L. Williams, W. B. Morrison, A. N. Leecraft, G. BE. 
Harris, W. A. Loftin,” and also the name of W. S. Key, Works Progress 
Administrator, and H. G. Hixon, Engineer. 


Robert L. Williams, 
President, Presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


REVEREND MARCUS LAFAYETTE BUTLER, DD. 
1860-1938 


The Reverend Marcus LaFayette Butler, son of William Edward 
Butler, son of Thomas Paschal Butler, was a descendant of the famous 
Butlers of the House of Ormonde, noblemen, warriors, and conquerors. 


Perhaps the most famous in the long line of the House of Ormonde 
was James Butler, Duke of Ormonde, prominent in the military and po- 
litical affairs of Ireland and England during the reign of Charles I. After 
the execution of Charles I a little past two o’clock, January 30, 1649, 
James Butler remained in Ireland long enough to proclaim Charles II 
King of Britain and Ireland. He then quitted the country and remained 
in exile for a long time. 


One of the younger sons of the House of Ormonde came to America, 
settled in Virginia and became the progenitor of the Butler family in the 
United States. These Virginia Butlers had the characteristics of their 
Irish ancestors. They were jovial, hospitable, brave, and intensely pa- 
triotic. They were sometimes referred to as the “fighting Butlers.” 


Every major war in which this country has fought has had a repre- 
sentative of the Butler family in it except the World War. M. L. Butler 
sought to enter that war since he had no son to offer but, of course, he 
was past the age to be accepted for that service. 


Thomas Paschal Butler moved from Virginia to Oxford, Mississippi, 
in 1839. His son, William Edward Butler, the father of Marcus LaFayette 
Butler, was married to Miss Margaret White, at Oxford, in the year 1859. 
They had eight children, Marcus LaFayette being the eldest. 


His mother was a native of North Carolina, born at Concord, a daugh- 
ter of Samuel G. and Catherine Russell White, who came to the United 
States shortly before the birth of Margaret. Samuel G. White belonged 
to the McGregor Clan. 


Marcus LaFayette Butler was born July 5th, 1860, at Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. His early childhood was spent amid the scenes of destruction and 
horror of the Civil War and the cruelties and injustices of the reconstruc- 
tion days that followed. These made a deep impression upon his childish 
mind and planted in his young spirit a bitterness which took years of 
grace to efface. However, there was a different environment in old Mis- 
sissippi for the young child. 

His father’s people were religious of the Baptist persuasion; his 
mother was a Presbyterian of the pure Scotch type, refined, cultured, and 
pious. She pointed his young mind toward the greater men of the day— 
L. Q. C. Lamar, Jacob Thompson, General Longstreet, and Drs. Waddell 
and Wheat, ministers of note. In his diary, Brother Butler recalls the 
influence of such men upon his young heart. 

Thus the fundamental principles of virtue, honor, and integrity were 
planted in him as well as an inspiration toward greatness. 

When he was twelve years of age his parents moved to Arkansas 
and settled on a farm near Fort Smith. They lived a quiet useful life 
rearing their family under such religious and social conditions that pre- 
vailed in that section during the pioneer days. 
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At fourteen years of age, on a September morn, he united with the 
Presbyterian Church. His grandfather, then eighty-two years of age, 
had never connected himself with the Church, but was so impressed with 
the services and the reception of his young grandson that on the after- 
noon of that day, he presented himself and was received into the mem- 
bership of the. Presbyterian Church. 


Very early the mind of the young Butler turned toward the ministry. 
His father objected to his becoming a minister, preferring that he choose 
the law as a profession. With much diffidence, Marcus told his mother 
of his desire. She took him in her arms, saying, “Son, the day you were 
born, I dedicated you to God. You have my blessing.” Thus, encouraged 
and comforted, he immediately began plans for securing an education. 


Educational advantages were very limited and finances were very 
meager; he had to work his way through school. He entered Hendricks 
College and with sheer hard work laid the foundation for his ministerial 
life. 


In the larger contacts of educational forces at the age of eighteen, 
he became somewhat confused in his religious thinking and found himself 
at variance with the doctrines of the church to which he belonged and 
drifting into atheism. “Just at this time,’ he wrote in an autobiography, 
“IT came in contact with that peerless character, Reverend Doctor I. L. 
Burrow, of the Arkansas Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
In that splendid way of his, he led me into the light and beauty of the 
Armenian theology. Soon I found myself securely founded upon the Rock 
of Ages. I transferred my membership from the Presbyterian to the 
Methodist Church. Soon thereafter, I was licensed to preach according to 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 


November 14, 1879, he was admitted on trial into the Arkansas Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Bishop George F. 
Pierce was the President of the Conference. Butler was appointed to 
Van Buren Circuit. 


The next year, Bishop Pierce, who was assigned to preside over the 
Indian Mission Conference, made an appeal for young men for work in 
the Indian Territory. Marcus LaFayette Butler responded and was trans- 
ferred from the Arkansas Conference to the Indian Mission Conference 
which met at Fort Gibson, September 6th-10th, 1880. He was received in 
the Conference in the class of the first year. Other members received at 
the same time were Leonard Parker, Thomas Barnett, Rowland Brown, 
Moses Siya, Tecumseh Tyner, C. W. Myatt, John W. Bryan, and J. M. 
C. Hamilton, father of Mrs. John Randolph Frazier, of Oklahoma City. 


M. L. Butler was appointed to Flint Circuit. This was quite a large 
order for the young man. The circuit was seventy-five miles long and 
thirty miles wide, comprising parts of the counties of Adair, Sequoyah, 
and Cherokee. The membership of the church at this time was composed 
largely of Cherokee Indians. There were some choice spirits on the 
charge, however, which greatly aided the young preacher. There was 
Aunt Nancy Adair, who had been received into the church by Reverend 
John B. McFerrin, D.D., when he was a missionary to the Cherokees in 
the Old Nation in Hast Tennessee. Uncle William Ghormley was always 
an inspiration to the preacher, and Judge Thompson Adair and several 
others. Among the preachers of the Conference at that time who were 
especially helpful to the young man were Young Ewing, the Presiding 
Hider, T. F. Brewer, E. R. Shapard, and J. F. Thompson. His associates 
among the Indian preachers were John Sevier, Gibson Grayson, Samuel 
Checote, and James McHenry. He served this charge two years. Thus 
he began his long and useful ministry for the Church in Oklahoma. 


His service record in outline follows: 
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Admitted on trial into the Arkansas Annual Conference, November 
14th, 1879. 


Transferred to the Indian Mission Conference in the class of the first 
year, September 6th, 1880. 


Flint Circuit, 1880-1881. 

Tahlequah and Fort Gibson, 1882-1883. 
Tahlequah, 1884-1885. 

Atoka and Caddo, 1886-1889. 
Muskogee, 1890-1893. 

Wynnewood, 1894-1895. 

Vinita, 1896-1899. 

Muskogee, 1900-1903. 

Wynnewood, 1904. 

Carlsbad, New Mexico, 1905, part of the year. 
Redlands, California, 1905-1906. 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, 1907-1910. 
Okmulgee, 1911-1913. 

Ardmore, 1914. 


Educational Secretary for the East and West Oklahoma Conferences, 
1915. Resigned as Educational Secretary in the midst of the year and 
appointed pastor at Norman. 


Presiding Elder, Oklahoma City District, 1916-1919. 
Presiding Elder, Lawton District, 1920-1921. 

Vinita, 1922-1924. 

Presiding Elder, Muskogee District, 1925-1928. 

Bristow, 1929-1931. 

Oklahoma Editor Southwestern Advocate, 1932-1933. 
Superannuated at his own request November 10th, 1934. 


This was a long service record, marked by initiative, zeal, fervor, self- 
denial, fortitude, effectiveness, evangelism, at times brilliancy and always 
faithfulness. 


While serving his first pastorate in the Indian Territory he wooed 
and won the hand and heart of Helen Dougherty, a beautiful and conse- 
crated young woman whose mother’s people had been connected with the 
Presbyterian Missionary work among the Cherokees in the Old Nation. 
They were married at Van Buren, Arkansas, March 3, 1881. Throughout 
the entire years of service, she was his faithful companion, sharing the 
burdens of hardships of pioneer days, going with him to charges where 
the work was hard and the stipend small, with cheerful heart and never 
a word of complaint. Being a teacher by profession before she married, 
she betimes, during their married life, taught school to help meet the ever 
increasing high cost of living. 


Three daughters came to bless their home. They are Mrs. Ralph E. 
Ellison, of Okmulgee, Mrs. E. P. Kilgore, of Oklahoma City, and Mrs. John 
L. Allen, of Okmulgee. The three daughters and their mother survive. 


Dr. Butler gave spiritual aid and comfort to people of all classes and 
races during the political and social changes that were constantly taking 
place in the Indian Territory. 


When he came to the Indian Territory, there was a large influx of 
white people into the Territory. This made important changes both for 
Church and State. The political and social life underwent constant 
change. The Five Civilized Tribes were gradually losing their status as 
separate national entities, and were being merged into one State under the 
government of the United States. This, of course, made necessary the 
finest type of statesmanship on the part of the political leaders of the 
time. 
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Brother Butler was in close council with many of those leaders and 
made his contribution to the successful merger of the several nations and 
to the building of the wholesome moral order for the whole. 


His life, stretching as it did, over a long period of years, touched and 
was touched by many people. He numbered his friends by the hundreds. 
Among them were men of great influence in the State. He could claim as 
personal friends Colonel William P. Boudinot, Colonel William P. Ross, 
Senator Gullager, Congressman W. W. Hastings, and Senator Robert L. 
Owen. Among notable women who bore testimony to his genuine worth 
and helpfulness were Mrs. Elizabeth Bushyhead, wife of Chief Dennis 
Bushyhead, Mrs. G. B. Hester, mother-in-law of Senator Robert L. Owen, 
and Mrs. Mary Rogers, mother of Will Rogers. 


Dr. Butler was interested in education. He himself was an educated 
man. While he did not finish his college career before he entered the 
ministry, a fact he always regretted, he nevertheless was a diligent stu- 
dent all of his life. He prepared his Conference courses regularly and met 
each examination at the bar of the Conference with credit to himself and 
to the Church. He studied his books while riding horseback on long 
journeys on the large circuits. After completing his Conference course, 
he took correspondence courses, spent time in summer schools and was 
a diligent student in his private library. He was interested in every ef- 
fort made by State and Church for the betterment of education and served 
as Trustee for Spaulding College, Hargrove College, Willie Halsell Col- 
lege, and Oklahoma City University. The Hargrove College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


He was a very useful servant of God and faithful and valuable leader 
in the Church. 


The Bishops of the Church regarded him as a careful administrator 
and good adviser. He numbered several of them among his close personal 
friends. In his early ministry were Bishop Duncan and Bishop Pierce; 
then came Bishops Hargrove, Hendrix, Galloway, Morrison, Hoss, Mouzon, 
Moore and A. Frank Smith. All of them gave him important assignments 
for work in Oklahoma. 


For twenty-one years, Brother Butler served his Conference as Secre- 
tary, seventeen of them consecutively; he served on the Conference Board 
of Missions. 


He was elected the first alternate delegate to the General Conference 
in 1902 and attended that Conference. He was principal delegate to the 
General Conference which met at Dallas, Texas, in 1930. 


Brother Butler was the Chairman of the Oklahoma Conference His- 
torical Society from the beginning of its organization until his death. 


He never lost interest in the Indian work. His first circuit was com- 
posed largely of full-blood Cherokee Indians. During a large part of his 
ministry, the Indian Mission Conference held on to its Indian and mis- 
sionary character. When the white people came into the Territory after 
the run of 1889 in such large numbers as to necessitate the change of 
both the Indian and missionary character of the Conference, giving it the 
status of a full Annual Conference predominantly for white people, and 
the setting aside of the Indian work as a separate Mission Conference, Dr. 
Butler retained all his interest in the Indian work, visited the Indian 
Mission Conference annually and held steadfastly to his large number of 
friends among the Indians. The Indians, in turn, deeply appreciated him 
and their love for him abides. 


Among his last sermons, if not the very last sermon he preached, 
was one to the Indian Mission Conference which was held near Okmulgee 
in September, 1937. This sermon was heard by a large congregation of 
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Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, Kiowa, and Comanche 
Indians, together with a large number of white preachers and laymen. 
Bishop A. Frank Smith, President of the Conference, was in the audience. 
The sermon was marked by enthusiasm, deep religious fervor, and mis- 
sionary zeal, characteristic of all his sermons. 


After his superannuation, he was still very active in religious matters. 
He taught a Sunday School Class for the Presbyterian Church in Okmul- 
gee, preached frequently, and wrote for the Church papers. He attended 
the sessions of the Annual Conference and made helpful contributions to 
its business. He possessed great energy; he went about his work with a 
deep passion; he was a crusader for Christ from the beginning until the 
close of his ministry. 


Dr. Butler served fifty-five years in active service in the ministry, 
fifty-three of them in Oklahoma. During the three years and a fraction 
of his retirement, it can not be said that he was inactive. He worked 
until the very last. 


During his ministry, he assisted in building fifteen churches and seven 
parsonages; received more than five thousand people into the Church; 
married sixteen hundred and fifty couples and conducted twenty-six hun- 
dred funerals. 


The time comes for us all to quit this world for another. 


Dr. Butler went to the hospital on January 138th, 1938, critically ill 
with a heart disease, so critical that he was denied the visitation of 
even his closest friends. At five o’clock in the morning of Februaray 
22nd, 1938, his heart, weary after long years of toil and burdened with 
many sorrows other than his own, ceased to beat. His soul, cheered with 
precious memories and crowned with honor and glory, joined the im- 
mortals in heaven. 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


—Sidney Henry Babcock. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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VIRGIL DURHAM 
1867-1938 


A number of Virgil Durham’s friends recommended him for the O.H.A. 
distinguished service medal last fall, stating at the time that he had served 
the schools of Oklahoma for forty years. He had served in every capacity, 
from rural teacher to county superintendent, and during that time he had 
organized the consolidated school system of Hughes county and attached 
rural districts to Wetumka, Calvin, Dustin, Stuart, and to Allen graded 
schools. However, his friends were more interested in stating that Dur- 
ham had been a friend to boys and girls throughout his long life, and that 
many prominent people in the state were formerly students of his, and 
owed their advancement to the timely advice and the inspiration he gave 
them. 


He died in Oklahoma City, March 27, 1938, at the home of his daugh- 
ter. While in the schoolroom, a few days before, he was stricken with a 
heart ailment. He was just past 71 years of age. He first taught a rural 
school in Arkansas, later in Missouri, coming to the Shawnee schools in 
1898. During his career he taught at Tecumseh, Wynnewood, Afton, 
Stuart, and many different consolidated schools in Hughes county. At 
the time of his death he was instructor in social science in the Holden- 
ville highschool. He held a Bachelor of Arts degree from the East Cen- 
tral State Teachers’ College. He had been a member of the Oklahoma 


Education Association since its organization and attended all meetings his 
health would permit. In school work he classed himself as a conservative. 


School work did not claim his entire time. He had held various 
offices in the Masonic Lodge at Tecumseh and had been Worthy Patron 
of the Order of Hastern Star; also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Baptist church. Through all his busy active life he did not 
accumulate great wealth but continued to believe in the work of the 


public schools and the youth of America, and was cheerful and happy to 
the end. 


—C. M. Howell. 
Oklahoma Education Association. 


VIRGIL H. DURHAM 


MRS. FRLIX J. KING 
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MRS. FELIX J. KING 
1877-1937 


On November 24, 1937, Mrs. Felix J. King, sixty years old, passed away 
at her home east of Ardmore, Oklahoma. She died suddenly from a heart 
attack. 


Mrs. King was the wife of a long-time Southern Oklahoma dairyman 
and farmer. They were married in 1897, having both a civil and religious 
ceremony. 


Requiem mass was read at 9 o’clock November 26th and she was 
buried in Rose Hill cemetery at Ardmore. The pallbearers were Dr. 
Walter Hardy, Paul Clarkson, E. E. Denton, L. A. Sprekelmeyer, HE. E. 
Guilliot and Walter Colbert. 


Surviving, in addition to her husband are nine children. They are 
Mrs. Charles 8. Garland, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Thomas G. Sumonka, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Phinn W. Townsend, Duncan; Mrs. Gilmer A. Murphey, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Milton E. Holmberg, Bartlesville; Mrs. Leland Robertson, 
Healdton; Felix W. King, Corpus Christi, Texas; Justin King, Oklahoma 
City, and John B. King, Ardmore. Ten grandchildren and one sister, Mrs. 
W. F. Warren of Ardmore, also survive. A foster daughter, Sister Mil- 
dred, of Lockport, N. Y., also survives. 


Mrs. King was born at Boyd’s Oil Springs, 20 miles northeast of Ard- 
more, November 9, 1877, the daughter of Thomas and Sarah Jane Corbit 
Boyd. Her father came West from Mississippi at the time of the Chick- 
asaw removal. 


Left an orphan at an early age she attended the Lebanon Children’s 
Home, St. Xavier’s Academy, Denison, Texas, and St. Elizabeth’s Convent 
at Purcell, Oklahoma. She was assistant postmistress at Berwyn in the 
Territorial days before her marriage. 


Mrs. King was a woman of much talent and leadership, was active in 
many religious and civic organizations, and always gave generously of her 
time and talent to any worth while enterprise. Among the clubs of which 
she was a member were the Ryonis Club, the Minnie B. Home Demonstra- 
tion Club, the Altar Society, the Catholic Daughters of America, and the 
Tifahaya Indian Club. 


Mrs. King was largely responsible for the organization of the Tifahaya 
Indian Club, organized for the purpose of preserving the arts, language, 
and customs of the Indians. The In Memoriam of this club stated: “In 
the capacity of Advisor she rendered inestimable service to the Club and 
was beloved by every member. She served the Club for many years with 
loyalty and devotion. Her influence felt in all major decisions of the or- 
ganization showed a clarity of thought, imagination and wisdom that never 
failed and that will continue to affect club standards for many years to 
come. With her talents for leadership and organization, Mrs. King com- 
bined the charm of manner, graciousness, and rare gift of friendship that 
endeared her to all and makes her loss a personal one.” 


The Daily Ardmoreite wrote this tribute to Mrs. Felix King. 


“When requiem mass was read above the bier of Mrs. Felix King, 
Friday, the final chapter in the annals of a noble woman whose life had 
been a benediction to her family and to her legion of friends was written. 
It is given to few to traverse life’s fitful pathway with its myriad of trials 
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and tribulations, and emerge with a smile and song as only she knew how 
to bestow upon a world beset by troubles. 


“Mrs. King was a pioneer in the truest sense of the word. She was 
aware of the struggles pioneers had to make, and the sacrifices they had 
to endure when this part of the state was emerging from chaos. She 
knew many not so fortunate as she needed aid and comfort, and it was 
in that sphere of work she shone like a glittering star. Mrs. King was 
ever mindful of others. She did not ask why; she only inquired how she 
could help to alleviate distress, and in so doing, asked not of race or 
creed. Mother of a large family, she never was too busy or too distressed to 
think of the circumstance of others, and her largess was as boundless as 
her love of mankind. 


“When death summoned her, her husband and children suffered an 
irreparable loss, and the community one of its best known and best loved 
women. Always a leader, her life was devoted to making her home, city and 
community a better place in which to live. She had been closely identified 
with many organizations that required much of her time. She never 
complained, but bore her burden cheerfully. 


“Ardmore mourns the passing of Mrs. King; she will be sadly missed 
by many poor and unfortunate people who were beneficiaries of her 
bounty. Sincerest sympathy of every citizen of Ardmore is extended to 
the bereaved husband and family, in their great loss.” 


—Marie Garland. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


W. W. HASTINGS 
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W. W. HASTINGS 
1866-1938 


“Death loves a shining mark,’ and when the icy hand of death reaches 
out to gather its victim, it usually gathers in the best loved, the most 
useful, the most honored, and the one that is hardest to be spared. In 
this instance this rule has not been slighted, but your most useful and 
best loved citizen has been taken. 


He was my life-long friend, reared on Beattie’s Prairie, Delaware 
District, Cherokee Nation, now Delaware County, Oklahoma. Born in Ar- 
kansas on the 31st day of December, 1866. His father bought the old Ben- 
jamin Franklin Thompson farm, adjoining the farm on which I was reared, 
separated by a rail worm fence, when he was about three years old. We 
went to the old log school house, called the Beattie’s Prairie Public School 
of the Cherokee Nation. As classmates and schoolmates we finished there 
and went to the old Male Seminary, where we were roommates, class- 
mates and schoolmates until we graduated in June, 1884, with Hon. J. T. 
Parks. We both taught school one year, each having a public school of 
the Cherokee Nation. We then went to Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., where we were roommates and classmates, graduating in the Law 
Department in June, 1889. We returned to the Cherokee Nation and aft- 
erwards formed a partnership with E. C. Boudinot. Boudinot died, and 
the firm of Thompson and Hastings continued until the U. S. Government 
abolished the Courts of the Cherokee Nation. We dissolved and I went 
to Vinita and formed a partnership with Judge J. S. Davenport. 


During this period Mr. Hastings held many positions of honor and 
trust in the old Cherokee Government. He was the representative of the 
Cherokee Nation at home and in Washington, D. C. He was Attorney 
General of the Cherokee Nation, Superintendent of Education and confi- 
dential adviser of the Chiefs of the Tribe. 


After our dissolution he was Attorney for the Cherokee Nation in 
making up its final rolls, allotment of lands, and cases before the Court 
of Claims and the Supreme Court of the United States. He then was 
elected to Congress and remained there for nine terms, or 18 years con- 
secutively, except one term he was defeated by Miss Alice Robertson of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, the year of the Republican landslide in this state. 
He was re-elected the next term and held office until 1934, when he re- 
tired, on his own volition. 


While in Congress he was looked up to as an authority not only of 
his own Cherokee Tribe and the others of the five tribes of Oklahoma, but 
of the Indians of the entire United States. He was an active member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House, which is the most important committee of that body. He 
was on several important commissions, one that went abroad and was 
considered one of the outstanding members of the lower house of Con- 
gress. He stood as an outstanding representative of his Tribe, of his 
State and Nation. 


Mr. Hastings was successful in all of his undertakings. As a politi- 
cian he was a decided success. As a business man, he was unexcelled. As 
a friend, he could not be surpassed. As a home man, husband and father, 
he stood at the top. If each person for whom he has done some loving 
act of kindness could offer one flower to his memory, his bier would rest 
under a mountain of flowers. His deeds of charity stand out in his life 
as a monument to his memory. His achievements in his acts in private, 
political, and home life are memorials to his greatness. You cannot go 
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up and down the streets of Tahlequah, his beloved home town, but you 
see buildings and institutions that he had a hand in bringing here and 
building for the advancement and improvement of his home and country. 
In 1896 Mr. Hastings married Lula Starr, who, with their three lovely 
daughters, survive. He belonged to the Masonic Lodge and its coordinate 
branches. He was affiliated with the Presbyterian Church. 


He has gone from us. No longer shall we see that beloved form upon 
the streets of Tahlequah. No longer shall we hear that voice of his in 
defense of the downtrodden and oppressed. No longer shall we look for- 
ward to his donations to the charitable institutions of his country. No 
longer will he participate in the procurement of blessings to his people 
and nation. No longer shall I, his lifelong friend, enjoy the confidences 
of that friendship, but shall remember it to the end of time. No longer 
shall his family have the benefit of associations with him, and the advice 
and comfort that he gave them while here, except as a blessed memory. 
But he shall suffer no longer the pains and pangs of sickness and death. 
And as Longfellow said in his beautiful poem, ‘‘Hiawatha,” 


“Farewell, said he, Oh Minnehaha; 

Farewell, Oh my Laughing Water. 
All my heart lies buried with you; 

All my heart goes onward with you. 
Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I will follow, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter.” 


I, as his lifelong friend, partner and associate, knowing him as I 
knew him, perhaps better than any other living man, will say for him, as a 
final tribute,— 


“Few hearts so full of virtue warmed, 
Few minds with wisdom so informed, 
If there be another world, he lives in bliss. 
If there is none, he made the best of this.” 


—William P. Thompson. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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JOSHUA BUCHANAN CAMPBELL 
1855-1937 


Joshua Buchanan Campbell was born at Crawfordsville, Indiana, May 
29, 1855 (where as a boy he was affectionately given the name of “Buck” 
by that stout old soldier, General Lew Wallace), and died at Enid, Okla- 
homa, June 25, 1937, aged 82 years and 27 days. 


He was the youngest son of Elisha and Nancy Campbell. As a young 
lad he first moved with his parents to Illinois, thence to Iowa, where he 
learned the printer’s trade in the office of the “Eagle” at Brooklyn, Iowa. 
He later moved to Nebraska, near Brownsville, and then to Northern Kan- 
sas where he was connected with newspapers at Alma, Frankfort, 
Wamego, Washington, and Haddam. In the spring of 1890 he came to 
Hennessey, and finally to Garfield County in 1900, taking over the “Okla- 
homa Hornet,’ which had been established a year or so previously by Bert 
Campbell. 


He became a registered pharmacist, and as a life-long republican was 
always active in public life. He served as a postmaster in Kansas, a 
county officer of Kingfisher County, several terms in the legislature from 
Garfield County, and as register of the United States land office at Guthrie. 
He was a past-president of the Oklahoma Press Association, and its meet- 
ing at Chickasha in the spring of 1937 was the first meeting of that asgso- 
ciation he had missed for a period of approximately thirty years. He was 
also a life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society and of the Wau- 
komis Masonic lodge. 


In 1878 he married Carrie M. Kunz at Waterville, Kansas. Six chil- 
dren were born to that happy union, of whom Bert Campbell and Mrs. 
Flossie Wilson of Waukomis; Ralph Campbell of Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Frank Campbell of Lubbock, Texas, and Mrs. Bernice Hughes of Henry- 
etta, Oklahoma, survive. A daughter, Docey, died at the age of three 
years. Mrs. Campbell died in Waukomis, June 7, 1925. 


He typified an order that is fast passing into memory. Within a month 
of his death, he said: 


“The happiest days of my early life were when I was the editor of a 
dinky country newspaper in a scattered village with only the crudest 
equipment—an Army press, a jobber that worked by a lever, enough body 
type to set one page of a six column folio, a piece of tin on a table for 
an imposing stone, and a dry goods box for an office desk. The whole 
outfit cost less than $100 and if it had cost more I wouldn’t have been able 


to have it.” 


How quaint and warm the picture as he proceeds: 

“The Mrs. inked the type, folded the papers and looked after the 
mailing of the paper in those days, while I did the rest of the work, acting 
in all capacities from office devil to editor and publisher. 


“Most of our subscribers were country people and practically all of 
them took the paper and paid their subscriptions in products from the 
farm. And they paid generously—butter, eggs, chickens, all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits in season. In the fall at butchering time we were 
overloaded with spare ribs, sausage, head cheese and ham. Wood was 
another item of barter, and oats, corn and hay for our horse was always 
in the barn. We even traded advertising for the things that were not 
brought in on subscription—lived like princes. 

“Although we didn’t have much money, we didn’t need much. About 


all the cash requirements were for paper, postage and taxes, and they 
were nominal. The cash subscriptions, job work, an occasional legal 
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notice and the announcement fees from candidates took care of these 
and left a little surplus. 

“In fact, in a few years we were able to build a small home, doing 
most of the work for ourselves, and to us it was a castle! We (he al- 
ways smilingly included Mrs. Campbell, “a good wife and an inspiration,” 
in telling of those early struggles)—-we added to our equipment, too, 
until we had a pretty fair country printing shop, a rotary jobber, plenty 
of type and a Prouty press.” 

And with what a kindly twinkle in his eye, he recalled: 


“The country editor was a leader in all civic affairs, presided at pub- 
lic gatherings, introduced the celebrites that come to town, took an ac- 
tive part in church affairs, led the grand march at the dances, was head 
of the debating society, sang in the church choir, passed the contribution 
plate, taught a class in Sunday school, was consulted freely on all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the Community, attended the weddings and 
funerals, spread the news of births, deaths and marriages; had a good 
word of encouragement for all. Always a booster. 


“There is another institution of those days that warms the cockles 
of the heart—the country dinners, which occurred quite often. One of 
the pleasantest things that I know of was those dinners. The men folk 
would quaff beer and play penny ante in the barn while the women folk 
would be getting up a dinner that would fairly put one in the hay. 


“—___and when we wanted to go fishing or off on a trip, all we had to 
do was close the door—no locks—and hike out with no fears that someone 
would confiscate our business while we were away.” 


With tolerant mind and the mellow philosophy of more than eighty 
years, his last observation was, “If I had it all to do over again I wouldn’t 
publish a partisan paper any more than I would attempt to operate a 
partisan bank or mereantile store. In reading my paper you would never 
know my religion, my politics, or my enemies.” 


His many years of faithful discharge of every obligation entrusted to 
his care, his unfailing loyalty and honesty, his true Americanism and his 
unsullied character, mark him a monument which will endure. 


May his soul rest in everlasting peace. 


—Harry O. Glasser. 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


